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GIST OF THIS ISSUE 


LET NO reader assume that this issue ts 
for the information officer of the USES 
alone. It is intended for everyone in tt 

local office, because everyone is responsible 


for maintaining good public relations 


The Helena, Mont., office begins its pub- 
lic relations with the work of the recep- 
tionist. It insists on good performance 
from everyone because only good perform- 
ance can build a good name for the USES. 


p. 


For building better relations with the 
public, what better springboards than the 


six points of one USES program? A 
group of six articles in this issue points the 
way. (p. 9) 


I am my own public relations man”’ is 
a common confession among many man- 
agers. A concrete description of hov 





manager combines his two jobs of informa- 
tion officer and head of his office is told 
in ‘“ Two Jobs for One Man.’ p. | 


ymes fort} 


Che La Crosse, Wis. office 
with a series of 13 suggestions on 


ri 
} 7 
now to win 


editors and get your news story across to the 
public. See ‘‘Good Ideas That Worked.”’ 


p. 16 


Radio station managers have their own 
problems and their own codes of operation 
How the USES can win the confidence of 
the radio station and a good block of free 
radio time is told in ‘‘When the USES 
Gots on the Air.” Dp: 15 


Four USES offices combine to tell of 
their successes with direct mail promotion. 
If you have been having difficulty with 
this means of public relations, turn to the 
articles entitled ‘‘Experiences with Direct 
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Mail Promotion.” p. 20 


In observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, the Emptoy- 
MENT SERVICE REVIEW presents two articles 
Director Goodwin’s opening story should 
inspire all those responsible for getting 
jobs for the handicapped to surpass. the 
record achieved in 1945. See the story, 
‘‘Slogan for the Year.” Dp. 3 


If you have been encountering difficulty 
with employers who object to | 
abled workers because of: ‘hig! 


ring dis- 

ner insurance 
rates’ read the article by an official of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. It is a story to read, to remember, 
and to take with you when visiting em- 
ployers during National Employ the Physically 


Han dicapped Week p. 2) 
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“Eyes” for the Seeing 


BEHIND the reception desk of the Harrison office of 
the United States Emplovment Service for New Jersey 
is Leonard E. Shelhamer, sightless veteran of World 
War II. From morning tll closing time. job seekers. 
ex-servicemen, and employers who are a part of this 
community of more than 100,000 receive, with mili- 
tary exactness and courtesy, the answers to their in- 
quiries and direction into our stream of service. 

Shelhamer was honorably discharged after 4 vears 
of service as a member of a demolition squad of the 

’th Division. He was injured when a time mechan- 
ism exploded prematurely as he was about to demon- 


strate preparation of a land 


mine before a newly 
arrived division. 
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Zeside losing his sight, he also suffered the loss of 


his left hand to the elbow, his thumb and third and 


urth fingers of his right hand, and an impairment to 
the hearing oO! both Cars. [his latter is corrected by 


ise of a hearing aid 


As manager of this office, I am interested in the full 
productivity of each member of my staff in our service 
to the public. Pity or sympathy play no part in thi 
evaluation of the type of service rendered by any local 
office employee. Our blind receptionist is no excep- 


t10n 


Less than 1 week ol onentation and on-the-job 
training was necessarv for Shelhamer to “‘learn the 


ropes” of reception work. For him, ‘learning the 


ropes’ entailed numberless hours of evening study of 


the various forms, route slips, registration cards, 
identification cards, unemployment compensation 
coupon booklets, and the like. Here, yeoman duty was 


performed by his wife. 


In order to keep abreast of the facts published in 
bulletins and instructions, the Shelhamer residence 
becomes the scene of conferences and discussions each 
night. Bulletins are read by Mrs. Shelhamer while 
notes in Braille are made of the highlights by **Len- 


nie.’ Asa result, Shelhamer is today one of the better- 


repay 
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TIME 


All-time highs in production and crops—A year’s 
view of the labor force—Office of Federal-State 
Relations—GI education and training—USES 
activities at a glance. 


“AN ALL-TIME®HIGH” is an oft repeated phrase 
as the customary flood of July statistics, surveys, and 
reports appraised the public of progress in one phase 
or another of the Nation’s economic reconversion. 


Speaking for production, John D. Small, Adminis- 
trator of Civilian Production said in his MONTHLY 
Report for July, ““The stop-and-go output of mate- 
rials and parts which has been obstructing volume 
manufacturing has now been replaced by continuous, 
high level production. That means that industry is 
within sight of full production of finished goods if 
industrial peace continues.” 

July gains were 56 percent over June in the output 
of automobiles and 58 percent in trucks. Sewing 
machines jumped 30 percent, electric ranges 24, and 
gains were substantial in the number of passenger 
tires, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and in such 
clothing items as men’s shirts and women’s hosiery. 
July’s production of 6.6 million tons of steel ingots 
was the highest so far this year. 


QThe largest over-all harvest in the history of the 
country is predicted in the September 1 crop estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

“An all-time record volume of crops continues in 
prospect,”’ the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ported, “‘despite adverse growing conditions for late 
maturing crops in important areas during August.” 

The over-all crop is expected to be 26 percent 
larger than the 1923-32 average and 2 percent above 
the previous peak attained in 1942. 

Wheat will have a bumper crop of well over a 
billion bushels and while it was earlier feared that 
heavy rains, unseasonably cool nights and light frosts 
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in the main cornbelt might harm this grain, the dam- 
age was not serious, and the harvest will top all 
other years. The yield of 36.9 bushels per acre is 
also a record and is attributable to the higher yield- 
ing hybrid corn which comprises 65 percent of the 
corn planted this year. 

The weather factors which threatened the cornbelt 
proved a boon to pastures and hay crops, the Bureau 
reported, increasing dairy products and meat po- 
tentials. 


@During the year August 1945 to August 1946 there 
has been a net increase of 6,660,000 male workers 
in the labor force. Most of the rise occurred during 
the current calendar year. The total number of 
employed—57,960,000—according to the August 
Bureau of the Census survey included 41,250,000 
men and 16,710,000 women. The proportion of men 
employed—7 of every 10 workers—reflects to a great 
extent the large numbers of veterans entering the 
labor market since the end of the Japanese war a year 
ago. During this period more than 10 million 
servicemen have been discharged, bringing the total 
of World War II veterans returned to civilian life to 
about 13 million. 

By contrast, the number of employed women 
dropped from 18,930,000 in August 1945 to a postwar 
low in February of 15,490,000. Since then their 
employment has moved back up to 16,710,000, 
representing an over-all reduction during the year of 
2,220,000. 

The rapid flow of veterans into the labor market 
more than offset the exodus of women. Thus the 
net employment increase for the year was shown as 
4,440,000. 

Up to August, the Census survey figures revealed 
12,580,000 World War II veterans had been dis- 
charged. Of these, 10,120,000 were listed as em- 
ployed and about 500,000 are in school or college 
under the GI Bill. Of the remainder, 840,000 
veterans are included among the unemployed seeking 
employment, while 890,000 are listed as not presently 
looking for jobs. About 240,000 are described as 
retired or not now employable. ; 

Commenting on these figures and their implica- 


‘tions, the Director of the United States Employment 


Service, Robert C. Goodwin, said it is evident that 
a great many jobs must still be found for veterans. 
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In addition to finding jobs for those actually unem- 
ployed, jobs will have to be found for additional 
veterans who will be discharged in the coming months. 
Moreover, the factor of turn-over must not be for- 
gotten. “It is nautral,’ Mr. Goodwin said, “that 
men who have been through the war sometimes find 
it difficult to adjust themselves to civilian employ- 
ment. In many cases they took the first job they 
could get and now want—and reasonably so—to 
find work more in line with their capabilities and 
experience.” ‘Then, too, there are the veterans who 
returned with disabilities and this group, especially, 
Mr. Goodwin said, ‘“‘has top priority with the USES.” 


@In response to a directive in the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2, an Office of Federal-State 
Relations has been set up as a staff office of the Federal 
Security Agency, with George E. Bigge, Director of 
Federal-State Relations, in charge. 

It will be the Director’s responsibility to develop and 
recommend to the Administrator policies, methods, 
and procedures whereby the administrator can best 
effectuate Section 10 of the reorganization plan, which 
reads as follows: 


“Coordination of grant-in-aid programs. In order to coordinate 
more fully the administration of grant-in-aid programs by 
officers and constituent units of the Federal Security Agency, 
the Federal Security Administrator shall establish, insofar as 
practicable, (a) uniform standards and procedures relating to 
fiscal, personnel, and other requirements common to two or 
more such programs, and (b) standards and procedures under 
which a State agency participating in more than one such 
program may submit a single plan of operation and be subject 
to a single Federal fiscal and administrative review of its 
operation.” 


@The Veterans Administration has taken steps to 
meet the requirements of recent legislation (Public 
Law 679) which seeks to correct abuses that have 
developed under the training and education provi- 
sions of the GI Bill. It is estimated that it will take 
at least 3 months to cut or increase subsistence 
allowances to veterans in education and training 
necessitated by the amended law. 

As a first step VA has ordered an immediate survey 
of all veterans enrolled in on-the-job training to 
determine whether their courses meet the minimum 
standards set by the legislation, or whether they 
qualify as apprentice training. If such a determina- 
tion can not immediately be reached, closer study will 
follow. 


If the training establishment was already approved 
before the new law was signed August 8, the veteran 
will be allowed to continue until the State reaffirms or 
withdraws its approval or until the VA regional office 
officially determines that the course does not meet the 
criteria set by Congress. 


The VA has told all States that it hopes their 
approving agencies will reapprove or disapprove 
training establishments by January 1 on the basis of 
the new criteria. If a course is finally disapproved, 
veterans enrolled in it will cease to receive subsistence 
allowances and no new veterans will be permitted to 
enroll. Meanwhile, those already enrolled in on-the- 
job training courses are not to be disturbed while their 
status is being studied. 

The criteria and standards for other on-the-job 
training, except for the limitation on combined earn- 
ings and subsistence allowance, do not apply to 
apprentice courses. 

The recent legislation put a limitation on sub- 
sistence allowances for veterans enrolled under the 
GI Bill by stating that in no event shall the rate of 
such earnings plus subsistence exceed $175 per month 
for a veteran without a dependent or $200 per month 
if he has a dependent or dependents. The limitation 
applies to veterans whether they are earning money 
outside while going to school or earning wages in 
apprentice or other on-the-job training. 

Plans for handling the limitation on subsistence 
allowances take into consideration those who already 
are in training or in school and those who are going to 
enroll later. Veterans who have received August 31 
checks already have received notice to report their 
August, September, and October earnings to VA by 
November 5. Any necessary adjustments in the 
subsistence allowances of veterans already in training 
will be made on the basis of these reports. 


USES activities at a glance, July 1946 








Change from 
Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts.......... 11, 641,600 | 1% increase. 
New applications............ 795, 900 | 1% decrease. 
NI Ss oii oiiic wis cisn > nisin a 1, 254,900 | 14% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 530, 300 | 10% increase. 
Placements, men......... 384, 800 | 14% increase. 
Placements, women....... 145,500 | 1% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. . 18, 800 | 12% increase. 
Counseling interviews........ 120, 200 | 14% increase. 
UC claims taken by USES....| 1, 498, 600 a 
Total employer visits......... 149, 800 | 1% increase. 
All veterans 
New applications............ 416, 700 | 1% decrease. 
REE Bites uns cows 408, 000 | 8% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 186, 300 | 8% increase. 
Placements, disabled...... 12, 300 | 13% increase. 
Counseling interviews........ 88,100 | 13% increase. 
SRA claims taken by USES...| 2,587,600 | 8% increase. 
Directed to other agencies... .. 134, 400 | 1% increase. 











® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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“IT’S GOOD. BUSINESS TO HIRE THE HANDICAPPED”— 


Slogan 
For the Year 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 
Director, U. S. Employment Service 


THE CONGRESS of the United States demonstrated 
its understanding of the problems of handicapped job 
seekers when it passed unanimously an act establishing 
the first full week of October of each year as National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. ‘This legisla- 
tion reflected the Nation-wide support back of the 
principle that “‘it’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped.” 

In setting aside one particular week during which 
public attention could be focused on facts regarding 
employment of the handicapped, Congress did not 
intend that the Nation’s efforts on their behalf should 
be limited to only 1 week. On the contrary, the fight 
for parity in employment for the handicapped is a 
52-week job, with 1 week set aside to emphasize its 
imperative nature. 

Recognizing this need for gaining employer cooper- 
ation, the Veterans Employment Service will, in the 
near future, place additional employees on its field 
staff. These new field assistants will be responsible 
for developing job opportunities for veterans. Care 
will be exercised to see that these new employees have 
a complete understanding of the disabled veterans 
program, and that a considerable portion of their time 
will be devoted exclusively to securing jobs and train- 
ing opportunities for disabled veterans. 


USES Played Lead 


During the first observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week in 1945, the USES played 
a leading role. It prepared and distributed informa- 
tional and promotional materials, including leaflets, 
wall charts, pamphlets, draft press releases, radio 
scripts, and other material, and sent suggestions for 
planning State and local programs to field offices 
throughout the country. 

Well in advance of the Week’s observance, governors 
and mayors had issued proclamations similar to the 
President’s proclamation calling for observance of the 
Week. News copy was prepared and released in 
abundance. Radio programs were arranged. Inter- 
ested organizations had been contacted and were 
cooperating fully with the efforts of the USES. 

The immediate effect of the 1945 observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week was a 
sharp rise in the number of placements of handicapped 
workers. Total placements reached 18,700 during 
October 1945, a 25-percent gain over the 15,000 
placements of disabled applicants during September 
1945. This increase was particularly noteworthy 
because, despite less favorable labor market conditions 
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prevailing after VJ-day, it reversed a steadily declining 
trend of the previous 13 months. 

Of the 18,700 handicapped placements, 11,400 were 
for disabled veterans. This placement record repre- 
sented a 30-percent increase over the 8,800 disabled 
veterans placed during September 1945. 

Congratulating the employees of the USES for the 
successful campaign it had conducted, the Secretary 
of Labor wrote: 

Please convey to all employees of the United States Employ- 
ment Service my very sincere appreciation for the excellent 
public service rendered by them during National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, October 7 to 13, 1945. 

Again this year the USES assumes leadership in 
public education on the employment of the handi- 
capped. Unlike most other applicants with problems 
that retard vocational adjustment, the handicapped 
are at a disadvantage largely because employers and 
the public lack the understanding that they have the 
ability to perform successfully in jobs for which they 
have been properly selected. Thus, it often happens 
that it is the employer, rather than the applicant, who 
needs counsel. In its informational activities for the 
handicapped, the USES therefore strives to correct 
misconceptions and to emphasize certain major facts 
relating to employment of the handicapped. 


Perfection is Non-Existent 


Job orders placed with USES frequently carry spec- 
ifications requiring physical perfection. Such spec- 
ifications are a throw-back to the early development 
of management theories on personnel administration. 
Disabilities, being easy to detect compared with apti- 
tudes, abilities, and other worker characteristics, were 
a primary reason for rejecting applicants. It was 
argued that quite obviously “three-quarters of a man” 
on a job acould not do the work of a “‘whole man.” 
The USES has proved, through its careful analyses 
of the physical requirements of different occupations, 
that no job requires the ‘“‘whole” worker. A given 
job may only require three-quarters of a man’s capac- 
ities. This being true, there is no reason why a handi- 
capped person cannot be as successful on that job as a 
‘“‘whole” man would be. It is this basic fact that the 
USES is stressing in its public education activities. 

Another popular misconception is that the “physi- 
cally perfect”? worker is the only one who can do a 
job. The fact is the physically perfect worker does 
not exist. The USES must therefore convince em- 
ployers that physical hiring specifications must be 
geared to individual job requirements. 

Another major purpose of the USES public educa- 
tion program with reference to handicapped workers 
is to refute the idea that those who are disabled can do 
only restricted types of work. Handicapped people 
encounter this obstacle to employment at every turn. 
Even during the wartime labor shortage, the USES 
had a difficult time in placing the handicapped who 
were qualified for many jobs. 

People once assumed that all a blind man could do 
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was to make brooms or baskets and some still hold to 
that opinion. Others think that a deaf person who 
does not have the ability to speak is below average 
mentally, or that a person who has an occasional at- 
tack of epilepsy should be in a hospital. 

The purpose of the USES has been to demonstrate 
that these misconceptions have no basis in fact. 

Each person, handicapped or not, has skills, abilities, 
interests, personality traits, and training which differ 
from those of other persons. Each has certain indi- 
vidual physical capabilities. Likewise, job require- 
ments call for different physical activities. A watch 
repairman must be able to do fine accurate work with 
his hands. A drop forge operator in a steel mill must 
be able to lift heavy sheets of metal and must be 
able to work under hot and noisy conditions. 


USES Keeps an Eye on Them 


The USES has been a close observer of the per- 
formance of handicapped in jobs. It has found that 
these workers can, and in fact are, successfully em- 
ployed in almost every type of occupation. A com- 
parison of 675,000 placements of handicapped work- 
ers with placements of 23,000,000 nonhandicapped 
workers proves this to be true. The figures show that 
the handicapped were placed in professional and 
managerial jobs in a proportion of 1.8 percent, com- 
pared with 1.2 percent for the nonhandicapped; in 
clerical and sales jobs at a ratio of 9.3 percent to 9.3 
percent for the able-bodied; in service occupations, 
12.9 percent as against 11.8 percent for nonhandi- 
capped. In the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
jobs, the proportion of handicapped was 76.0 percent 
as compared with 77.7 percent for the able-bodied. 

In addition to presenting facts concerning the occu- 
pational distribution of the handicapped, the USES 
uses the medium of public education to disseminate 
information regarding the work record of the dis- 
abled. Until fairly recently most studies of the pro- 
duction factors of handicapped workers were based on 
opinion polls. However, the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (Industrial Hazards 
Division) in cooperation with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has just completed the first portion of a careful 
field analysis of industrial employment of the handi- 
capped. 

In studying 3,895 handicapped workers as compared 
with 6,295 nonhandicapped in 47 industrial plants, 
the Industrial Hazards Division found that the aver- 
age number of nondisabling work injuries per 1 million 
working hours was just about the same for both groups. 
These injuries merely required first aid. The handi- 
capped had 8.3 disabling injuries per 1 million hours 
of work and the nonhandicapped had 11.8 such 
injuries for each 1 million hours. Both groups lost 
the same amount of time as a result of these injuries— 
one-tenth of their time scheduled to work. A part of 
this same study showed that in five plants with proper 
placement programs the handicapped had even fewer 
work injuries as compared with their fellow-workers. 

Considering the per-hour efficiency rate of non- 
handicapped workers as 100.0 percent, the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics found that handicapped employees 
produced at an hourly rate of 102.0 percent. The 
efficiency rate of the handicapped was even higher 
in those plants with proper placement programs. In 
some plants without such a program, the reverse was 
true. 

In a study regarding absences, it was found that the 
3,997 handicapped lost, on a per-worker average, 38 
days out of each 1,000 scheduled work days as com- 
pared with the same per-worker average of 38 days lost 
through absences of the 6,441 nonhandicapped work- 
ers with whom they were matched. An earlier por- 
tion of the study showed that only 40 out of every 
1,000 handicapped workers quit their jobs compared 
with 102 out of every 1,000 able-bodied. Thus the 
separation rate (quits only) of the able-bodied was 
more than double that for the handicapped. 

This study thus demonstrates that handicapped 
workers who have been properly placed in jobs suit- 
able to their physical abilities do as well, and fre- 
quently better, than so-called “‘normal’’ workers. It 
shows that the handicapped are efficient, produce 
well, are not absent more frequently, are not injured 
more frequently, and that they stay at their jobs. It 
emphasizes that proper placement is the key to better 
production. It demonstrates that it’s good business 
to hire the handicapped. 

To drive these and other facts home and to point 
out the responsibilities of employers and the com- 
munity as a whole to the handicapped are the purposes 
behind National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
and similar promotional efforts. A potential worker 
who does not have a job is a drain on the community. 
A worker who has the opportunity to earn his own way 
is a productive and contributing member of society. 
The handicapped can be assets rather than liabilities. 
It’s good business to hire the handicapped—good 
business for everyone. 
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EXPLODING MYTHS REGARDING DISABLED WORKERS 


Insuring the 
Disabled Worker 


By J. DEWEY DORSETT 


General Manager, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 


FRANKLY, we are worried about complaints from 
various sections of the country that employers are not 
hiring the physically impaired because they say that 
insurance companies forbid them to do so, or because 
they believe that they will be charged higher work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates. Neither of these 
beliefs could be farther from the truth or more dang- 
erous to the welfare of the disabled. As long as em- 
ployers have any notions that a disabled worker is 
apt to cause expense or difficulty, it will be difficult to 
get a widespread acceptance of these workers by 
industry. 

Here is the plain truth: Workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates are not higher when physically im- 
paired people are employed. The Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, representing 66 
leading capital stock insurance companies, has gone 
on record with a declaration of attitude to inform em- 
ployers throughout the Nation that insurance com- 
panies are not opposed to the employment of the 
handicapped and that their employment will not 
affect compensation insurance rates. 

A workmen’s compensation insurance policy says 
nothing whatever, implied or direct, about the phys- 
ical condition of persons an insured employer may 
hire. 

Without attempting to go into all of the ramifica- 
tions of rating formulae, workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates are based on claim severity and claim 
frequency—in other words, the cost of claims and 
the number of claims presented from year to year. 
Neither directly nor indirectly is there anything in 
the rating formulae or schedules which says that an 
employer shall be rated upward or downward because 
he does not employ disabled persons. 

This statement is important, because the associa- 
tion’s member companies underwrite a large per- 
centage of the Nation’s workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

However, we in the business of casualty insurance 
believe that a statement of attitude is not enough. 
It certainly is not sufficient recognition of the debt 
we owe our soldiers, sailors, and marines—a debt that 
is equally owed by every American and every Ameri- 
can business. 

We can never fully repay these men. But we strive’ 
to meet our obligation in two ways. First, we are 
setting an example of leadership for other businesses 
and industries by employing and rehiring as many 
discharged servicemen as we can. Second, we are 
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assisting other employers to give jobs to former 
fighting men, especially the handicapped. The 
physically handicapped may be impaired in body— 
we must make sure that they are not impaired in 
spirit. We can only do this by helping them to a 
place in society where they can be self-respecting and 
self-reliant, on an equal footing with their neighbors. 

Many examples could be cited of disabled veterans 
who are building successful careers in insurance, as 
claim adjusters, safety engineers, statisticians, pro- 
ducers, and other jobs. 

To state our attitude, then to set an example as an 
employer of the impaired, are constructive and bene- 
ficial measures to the welfare of the disabled. But we 
had to go further. The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives devised a way to show the em- 
ployer how he can employ handicapped persons pro- 
ductively and safely. This was accomplished through 
the agencies of the association-sponsored Center for 
Safety Education at New York University and the 
association’s accident-prevention division, the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. For many months ex- 
perts of the Center for Safety Education were engaged 
in a most thoroughgoing research on the employ- 
ment of the handicapped. These experts put them- 
selves in the shoes of the employer. They talked with 
personnel managers. They examined training me- 
thods. They interviewed handicapped workers on 
the job and watched them at work. They checked 
plant records. The conclusions were heartening. 


Success Depends on Placement 


The properly placed—and I emphasize ‘“‘properly 
placed”—handicapped worker, on the average, we 
found was not a liability to his employer. He was an 
asset. He is not only as efficient and productive as 
the so-called normal worker—he is often more pro- 
ductive. He is as conscientious as the able-bodied, 
absent less often from work, and has a better record 
for reliability. He is not so apt to go looking for a new 
job. His morale, on the whole, is high. Surprisingly 
enough, the handicapped worker frequently proves to 


‘have an excellent influence on the other workers 


around him. 

These results and the recommended program for 
employing the impaired that was developed as a con- 
sequence, were published as a booklet, THE Puys- 
ICALLY IMPAIRED—A GUIDEBOOK TO THEIR EMPLOy- 
MENT, familiarly known as the GumEBOOK, and dis- 
tributed free to more than 250,000 rehabilitation 
specialists, hospitals, colleges, guidance centers, and 
employers. To be certain that we have done the 
utmost in preparation of material to assist employers 
in hiring the impaired, we are conducting a survey of 
a selected group of those employers who have received 
copies of the GurpEBooK to determine how we can 
improve our recommended program. We expect to 
announce our results shortly. 








In some cases, employers interested in providing 
jobs for handicapped workers have expressed concern 
that they might be held liable for second injuries 
occurring on the job. In other words, a partially 
disabled worker may receive an additional injury 
which would render him totally disabled. The em- 
ployer then might be held liable for the total disability, 
rather than for the second injury alone. Realizing 
this, the employer may hesitate to hire an impaired 
man. In a few States, attempt has been made to en- 
courage the employment of the physically impaired 
by the use of waivers. Under this system, the em- 
ployee waives compensation for disability which is 
attributable to a preexisting impairment. Should 
permanent disability occur, the injured man would 
be left to his own resources upon completion of the 
limited payment of compensation, with the possibility 
of then becoming the object of charity. Member 
companies of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives are opposed to this method of meeting 
the problem. Why should a disabled worker be asked 
to waive something that is his inalienable right? Our 
association believes that a major move toward a just 
removal of this obstacle to the employment of the 


impaired, would be the enactment by every State of 
a sound and adequate second injury fund law. 

Many States have already adopted statutescreating 
second injury funds, to which all employers or their 
insurance carriers contribute. ‘Thus, the losses of the 
few are spread among the many and the disabled 
worker receives his just compensation. Fortunately, 
second injuries resulting in total disability rarely 
happen. Apparently, “lightning seldom strikes twice 
in the same place.” 

To encourage second injury fund laws, we have 
prepared a suggested bill recommending second injury 
provisions for incorporation in State Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. The bill has been widely dis- 
seminated in the form of a printed leaflet. 

The Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 
wants to assure every employer, every disabled worker, 
every placement director, that the casualty insurance 
companies are doing their utmost to further the em- 
ployment of the impaired. The employment of the 
physically impaired is of concern to every patriotic 
American. We must try by every means we know 
to correct the misinformation that may lead employ- 
ers to avoid hiring these workers. _ 





“Eyes” for the Seeing 


(Continued from p. 2 of cover) 


informed members of the staff. The knowledge which 
Mrs. Shelhamer has gained concerning our operations 
has served as a stimulus to her husband which in turn 
has resulted, through contagion, in a pepping-up of 
the entire staff. 


We use a “take-home” system of registration, in 
which the applicant for a job or a claimant for unem- 
ployment compensation is asked to self-register and 
then return on a specific future date. Shelhamer’s 
duties include instructing applicants in the proper 
recording of information on application cards under 
our “take home” system of self-application. He has 
memorized every item and the relative position of 
each on the application card. He also schedules 
applicants’ visits on an hourly basis, in order to main- 
tain an equal flow of traffic to the various subdivisions 
within the office. 


In directing applicants to the various departments 
of the office, he makes use of a mental blueprint of 
the position of every desk, chair, file cabinet and the 
location of every door, entranceway, and exit. He is 
so exact in his direction that we have not had one case 
of an applicant “wandering” about the local office in 
search of a particular division. 


In addition to his knowledge of the services per- 
formed by USES, he also has a full understanding of 
the services available at other Federal, State, and 
municipal agencies. 
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Thousands of veterans stream through our office 
every month. In many instances, they return for 
additional “‘directory” service to some other agency. 
Whenever they return, they receive the same smile and 
they cannot help but catch the spirt of helpfulness 
which radiates from the face of this sightless man. 


During the lull which I am sure occurs in nearly 
every office at some time of the day, Shelhamer stamps 
referral cards, checks and distributes stock-room sup- 
plies, and assists in various minor clerical operations. 
He operates a standard keyboard typewriter and from 
a Braille list of ES-270 employers prepares envelopes 
for the mailing of forms and other literature. 


The greatest pleasure in his job, according to Shel- 
hamer himself, is the knowledge that he is doing “‘a 
job” independently and without help from any co- 
worker. 


*“My work here is very enjoyable,” he says. “I 
sincerely thank all who are responsible for sanctioning 
my appointment. The job is swell. But most im- 
portant of all is the fact that here I have an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate that a nonsighted person can per- 
form a full day’s work and in no way impair the 
operating efficiency of an organization.”—W. 
NIcHOLLs, Manager, Harrison, N. 7. 
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Improving Public Relations 
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Yes, We Know We Are Good—Buat Does the Public Know It? 


PUBLIC relations in the United States Employment 
Service are as inevitable as sunrise. 

Good public relations result in public respect. 

However, public relations depend on program, just 
as electricity requires complicated wires, switchboards, 
and transformers to do a specific job. And the pro- 
gram must be aimed at the over-all result—public 
respect—not at any one phase or feature of an abstrac- 
tion. 

One of the most important components of public 
relations is honesty, together with frankness, and this 
will be found basic in the following series of articles 
from operating levels of the USES. They describe 
things, practical things, that have worked and are 
working. But has maximum use been made of them? 
Has their full impact reached the public? 


Any well-ordered business, if it needs money, ap- 
plies to a bank, because banks are the known and 
respected purveyors of credit. That is the kind of 
target for a public relations program, just as the mail 
box is the first target of a letter to Aunt Mary, because 
the postal service, with a background of efficiency, is 
the best respected agency to carry it. 


When a worker lacks a job or a job lacks a worker, 
there is a competent agency to make the required 


connection—the USES. We know it; we know we 
can do a good job, because we are skilled in the use of 
time-tested tools and techniques. But does the public 
know it? 

And how let the public know it? The quality of 
every conversation, of every service performed, even 
the quality of our personal deportment, bespeaks 
our claim to public respect, as the writers of the articles 
in this issue of the REviEw sincerely affirm. And so 
does the quality of our use of material tools of in- 
formation, the press, the radio, direct mail, displays, 
and brochures. 

We know of ways to tell the public, but do we use all 
the details we could tell the public? In this series of 
articles will be found nearly a score of authenticated 
examples of efficient service. Have they been used? 
Almost any one of them, when it happened, was a 
news item, or it could have been used in an office bul- 
letin, on the radio, or in a circular letter. Perhaps 
full use was made of them, but if all offices made full 
use of similar details—and kept eagle eyes watching 
for more—the six-point program of the USES would 
hit the bull’s-eye in every community in the country. 
We would prove our good public relations by results. 

This series is illuminating to USES workers, and 
it could be illuminating to the public as well. 


FROM THE RECEPTIONIST TO THE INTERVIEWER ‘ oe 


Good Operations 
Win the Public 


. , By CLIFTON R. MERRITT 


Interviewer in Charge 
Helena, Montana 


PUBLIC relations in the United States Employment 
Service begin in the local office. Unless the personnel 
within the office so conduct themselves in their daily 
routine that the public is impressed with their friendly, 
helpful, and professional service, no amount of pub- 
licity, public relations, or employer visiting outside 
the office can bring success to our work. 

Just as a housewife is judged by the house she keeps, 
so is the office manager or public relations officer 
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measured by the standards of his office. If he cannot 
justly believe that his office is providing employer and 
applicant alike with high-quality, effective service, 
he cannot go forth with confidence in his campaign 
to sell employers on the objectives of that office. We 
must sell employers on the soundness of the policy 
of listing their job orders with us. In order to 
induce them to continue to place their orders with 
this Service, we must sell them on its efficiency by 
filling job orders promptly with qualified workers. 

We must also gain the confidence of the applicant 
who comes to us for help in finding a suitable job. 
True, he may come into this office only once, but if, 
on that occasion, he leaves the office satisfied with the 
aid given him, he may be expected to speak favorably 
of the public employment service to other persons and 
direct them to us. 

Upon the receptionist in the Helena office falls the 
important responsibility of establishing an atmosphere 
of courtesy, helpfulness, and efficiency. She receives 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS with the USES cannot be placed on an 
8-hour shift. Each of us—individually—is the USES, and every 
time we talk to anyone, officially or socially, the impression we 
make is reflected in the listener’s impressions of the organization 
which carries our names on its pay roll. So it’s up to us—each 
of us—to see that we produce our individual output of good 
will—the lifeblood of the office.—THomas W. Bennett, Mana- 
ger, Indianapolis, Ind. 








the caller promptly and in a friendly manner, and as- 
certains the purpose of the call. If he is to be directed 
to a staff member in the office for asisstance, she in- 
quires as to the visitor’s name, conducts him to the 
interviewer, placement officer, manager, counselor, 
veterans representative, or other consultant and intro- 
duces him. It is then up to the interviewer or other 
staff representative to maintain throughout the inter- 
view the high standard of courtesy and businessllke 
efficiency set by the receptionist. 

No matter what the circumstances may be, an argu- 
ment with a visitor—a claimant, for example—is 
absolutely taboo in the Helena USES. The inter- 
viewer may firmly but tactfully state a fact to correct 
an erroneous declaration or impression of the appli- 
cant, but in no case does the interviewer enter into a 
heated discussion. Argumentation not only fails to 
win the applicant over to the interviewer’s point of 
view, but also serves to prejudice the applicant 
against the office. Furthermore, it may alienate 
other applicants and employers who are in the office 
and overhear the unbusiness-like conversation. 

To aid in promoting good public relations, this 
office places special emphasis upon the manner in 
which the person responsible for answering the tele- 
phone performs the duty. The representative han- 
dling incoming calls is aware that answering the tele- 
phone has priority over all other business, and that 
unless calls are received and handled promptly and 
courteously, this vital phase of office relations with 
the public is seriously damaged. 

Visits to employers in the job development program 
have afforded interviewers, veterans employment 
representatives, and counselors broad opportunities 
for improvement of public understanding of the 
objectives of this service. 

In one instance, a member of the employer visiting 
staff approached the manager of a local retail depart- 
ment store for information on job opportunities in his 
establishment. At the start, the store manager was 
strongly adverse to placing an order with the USES. 
His contention was that the USES might be all right 
for recruiting unskilled labor, but he was very dubious 
of its ability to refer applicants suitable for public 
contact work. 


The staff member replied to this statement by telling 
the store manager of the actual placements made by 
this office during the preceding month. These in- 
cluded 5 auditors and accountants, 2 credit and col- 
lection managers, 3 store managers, and 25 salesper- 
sons and sales clerks. The interviewer then advised 
the store manager of the interviewing, registration, 
and careful selection techniques used by the USES 
before referring applicants to employers. 


The interviewer came away from the visit with 
orders for two salespersons and a bookkeeper. Vitally 
interested in making a “‘conversion,” the interviewer 
personally selected, according to the standards of the 
USES, applicants who met both the specifications and 
the approval of the employer. Since that time the 
employer has entrusted the USES with repeated 
orders for replacements and key employees. 


If we are certain that the local office can do services 
the public expects of it, we can then move safely into 
the area of “publicity” activities. 

Regularly once a week, or oftener, if the occasion 
arises, the writer makes it a point to be at hand when 
the local newspaper reporter drops in for news items. 
Never does the reporter leave the office without a 
news article on local office activity or labor market 
information. 

A recently initiated weekly radio broadcast over 
Station KPFA is rapidly building up community 
interest and good will. On each program we review 
the qualifications of applicants seeking work and give 
information regarding current job opportunities. 
We also weave into these two topics a discussion of 
local labor problems, the returned veteran, and the 
activities and objectives of the USES. Already the 
results are a better understanding by the public of 
USES practices and standards, more job orders from 
employers, and more and better applicant placements. 

The fact that we list the qualifications of applicants 
possessing skills in the higher brackets encourages 
employers who have openings for highly skilled per- 
sonnel to entrust this office with their orders for re- 
cruitment and selection of such workers. Conversely, 
the listing of job openings in these higher brackets 
induces applicants not previously registered with us 
to seek their employment through the public em- 
ployment service, thus enriching the range of skills 
available for referral. 

It may safely be said that “the public’s estimate of 
the standards which govern USES transactions is 
formed from what the public sees, hears, and experi- 
ences in connection with the USES.” Every public 
contact either adds to or detracts from the effective- 
ness of the public relations program of the USES. 
It is the constant objective here to make good public 
relations even better, realization of which depends 
upon the thoughtful, courteous, alert, and informed 
attitude of each member of the staff. 
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Six Springboards for Public Relations 
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EACH PHASE of the six-point program offers a separate opportunity to build good will for the Service—to win 
new reliance upon it. Are local offices making the most of that opportunity as they carry on public relations activ- 
ities in connection with special services to veterans, employment counseling, placement, industrial services to 
employers, community participation, and labor market information services? In the following articles, a group of 
local offices reconstruct their own experiences with promotional activities as they carried the six-point program 


to workers, employers, and the public at large. 
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Placement Service Improves 
Publie Relations 


THE OLD proverb, “‘A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link” is certainly applicable to the current 
“six-point service program” of the United States 
Employment Service. The success of the program will 
be determined by the uniform strength of each of the 
six points in every local office. 

With the inauguration of new and expanded pro- 
grams that require specialized services, there is an 
ever-present danger of overemphasizing the new and 
minimizing the old. Careful and cautious planning 
backed by intensive staff training is therefore necessary 
if we are to achieve a well-balanced program. Each 
phase of the program demands constant attention; 
one must not be advanced at the expense of the other. 

Placement service is basic to the USES and must be 
maintained at a high level of performance in order 
to lend strength and support to the acceptance of the 
total program. From the standpoint of developing good 
community relations, there can be no doubt as to the 
value of the full six-point program. We are sure of 
one thing—if it does not materially assist in promoting 
better acceptance of the local office, it is not the fail- 
ure of the plan, but failure to follow the plan. 

The Louisville office is endeavoring to insure the 
success of the six-point program by simultaneously 
developing each point in fairly even and uniform stages 
with the objective of welding a chain, the links of 
which will be of uniform, durable strength. Only 
thus will the local office be accepted as an integral 
part of the community by the entire citizenry. 

Many obstacles remain to be overcome before this 
objective can be attained, and we realize that deeds 
and not words will determine the degree of our success. 

Proportionately, the placement service, is one-sixth 
of the current USES program. However, those of us 
in the local office agree we must build and maintain 
a good placement service if the other five-sixths of 
the program is to enjoy recognition and success. 

Prior to 1940 the two major activities of the USES 
were the resignation of workers seeking employment, 
and the selection and referral of registrants to current 
job openings. 
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From early 1940 to the autumn of 1945, the USES 
was engaged in many activities relating to the re- 
cruitment and utilization of manpower. During the 
war, it was necessary to concentrate on assisting 
employers with recruitment, training, and utilization 
problems in relation to the essentiality of their prod- 
ucts. Essentially, stabilization, priority referrals, 
ceilings, utilization surveys, etc., became bywords. 

Shortly after VJ-day, the Louisville office began the 
tough assignment of attempting to reestablish relations 
with many employers whom we had more or less 
alienated during the war. We had denied them 
workers, and even recruited workers from them during 
the period of manpower controls. That we have 
succeeded to some extent in overcoming their resent- 
ment is indicated in the following comparison of 
figures: 





1938 1939 1940 1946 
Verified placements (first man ae: 
7 months’ total)....... 1,825 3,107 3,999 10,400 





No doubt, many others can recall placement experi- 
ences similar to the following which resulted in im- 
proved relations with an employer, a worker, or with 
some segment of the community: 

A former mayor of Louisville, now director of the 
local Industrial Foundation, met an official of the 
Community Chest on the street one day. During the 
conversation, the Community Chest official stated she 
was having difficulty in locating a qualified person for 
an executive position at a very good salary. By coin- 
cidence, the Industrial Foundation had received a list 
of available applicants from the USES office just a few 
days previously, and the ex-mayor remembered that 
one of the applicants listed had very good qualifica- 
tions for the position under discussion. At the sug- 
gestion of the ex-mayor, the Community Chest called 
the USES office. We selected and arranged inter- 
views for three applicants. One of the applicants 
was employed. During a later contact, the Com- 
munity Chest office enthusiastically praised the ability 
and performance of the applicant we had referred. 

Such placement experiences in sufficient quantity 
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and involving individuals who represent a good cross- 
section of a community will create good will and ma- 
terially improve public relations. 

Here is another case which improved relations be- 
tween USES, the employer, and the employee: 

An order placed with the Louisville office for a 
plumber helper. This order was transmitted through 
its procedural route to the various order boxes. 

Upon its arrival in the Veterans Employment Sec- 
tion it was scrutinized by a staff member of that sec- 
tion who raised a question as to the possibility of 
changing the order so that it would create an appren- 
ticeship opening for a veteran under Public Law No. 
346. 

The employer was called and an appointment made 
to explain the suggestion and discuss the possibility of 
an appropriate training plan. The employer said 
he would prefer to train a man who wanted to learn 
the trade. He had been in the business for 45 years 
and had trained many of the successful local plumb- 
ing contractors. 

Since the Veterans Employment Section of the local 
office maintains a separate file of veterans who want 
to learn specific trades, the employer could be sure of 
getting an apprentice who was serious about plumbing 
as a Career. 

After details were worked out with the Veterans’ 
Administration, a carefully selected apprentice was 
referred and started work the following morning. A 
follow-up revealed that the employer is well pleased. 
The apprentice is making rapid progress. Some 
allied training he had received while in the Army has 
been exceedingly helpful to him. 

Here is another example: 

A construction company, opening a new office in 
Louisville, was urgently in need of a secretary. It re- 
quested a woman with experience enough to be able 
to take care of routine correspondence herself, take 
dictation from others, do bookkeeping, and take care 
of the office in the absence of the manager. The 
emergency call came at a time when there were no 
female secretaries on file in USES. Impatient for a 
secretary, the employer was prevailed upon to try 
out a young veteran registrant. The young man was 
hired and his employer now depends on him to carry 
along the task of office management almost unaided. 
At the same time the young man was able to resume 
his education in night classes at the University of 
Louisville Law School. 


Some others: 

A plumbing and heating company wanted a young 
woman to do telephone soliciting among housewives. 
The purpose was to get leads for their salesmen who 
sold heating equipment. On file in the USES office 
was an application for work from a 70-year-old 
woman. She had been a successful business woman in 
Louisville all of her adult life when she was stricken 
with chronic arthritis. She wanted work she could do 
at home. We discussed her desire for work with the 
heating company and explained her qualifications and 
physical condition. Impressed with the courage of the 
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woman, a representative of the company drove to her 
home for an interview and hired her. 

One day a 70-year-old alien, without formal school- 
ing, came in seeking a job as night watchman or 
restaurant worker. His trade was woodworking, hay- 
ing spent a lifetime in this craft. He had been a ma- 
chine set-up man, had operated several types of wood- 
working machinery and was an all-round craftsman. 

When asked why he did not seem interested in 
continuing his lifetime trade, he said he would like 
to work at it but no one would take him; that he had 
varicose veins and could not pass a physical exam- 
ination. We asked him if he sharpened his own knives 
and he said, “‘Sure.”’ We then called a woodworking 
firm where physical examinations are not required. 
Our contact agreed to talk with him, the interview 
was successful, and he is now doing a satisfactory job. 

If all of these examples appear small, remember we 
consider them links in a chain. In larger employing 
units, multiplied by the hundreds and representing 
satisfied employers and workers, too, such placements 
are forging a strong chain of good will, and good will 
is but another name for good public relations—some- 
thing a placement service needs if it is to thrive and 
expand.—Monra E. Heim, Manager, Louisville, Ky. 


Services to Veterans—Stepping Stone 
to Better Publie Relations 


IT SEEMS to me that it would be impossible to set 
down a specific date on which we first realized the 
importance of the role that would be played by the 
United States Employment Service in helping return- 
ing veterans to readjust to civilian life. Our role was 
inevitable from the moment war was declared. We 
could look ahead then to the day, undetermined but 
certain, when veterans would return from the fighting 
front. 

Special services to veterans began to take form 
early in 1944 through the setting up of veterans’ sec- 
tions headed by a veterans employment representative 
in each local office. Further impetus was given to the 
program by the passage of the G. I. Bill of Rights under 
which the USES was given the task of providing em- 
ployment counseling and placement service to World 
War II veterans. Our own regulations and proced- 
ures were keyed accordingly and we were given the 
green light in the local offices with the initiation of our 
program—-special services to veterans, and later fol- 
lowed by the expanded program for veterans. There 
could be not longer any doubt in the mind of anyone 
as to how far the local office could officially use its re- 
sources and facilities in administering the kind of serv- 
ice to the veteran that would satisfy public demand. 

We remembered the complaints, the registration 
of dissatisfaction, and the mumbling echoes after 
World War I. There could be no repetition of the 
run-arounds and the buck passing that we had heard 
so much about. 
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Recognizing this fact early, we visualized the 
necessity of performing a job sincerely and honestly 
in order that the USES could offer specific services 
that would be a definite benefit to the returning 
servicemen and the community. Only through the 
friendliest of public relations and with the intimate 
knowledge of community resources could this be 
realized. We, in Decatur, immediately planned a 
long-range program for our local office and just as 
quickly took steps to put the program into effect. 


We first called a meeting of representatives from 
all organizations that were interested in giving any 
type of service to the veteran. This meeting included 
representatives not only from patriotic organizations, 
but also from our Community Chest, Association of 
Commerce, Selective Service, and the Red Cross. It 
was our idea to sell this group on the available services 
that its local USES had to offer to our returning men 
and women. We made it very plain that our objective 
was that of suitable employment or the appropriate 
referral to another agency for the answer to a problem 
that was not one of employment. We displayed to 
this group the tools with which we worked; we ex- 
plained the techniques used in the local office in the 
proper placement of the right worker for the right job. 


Our efforts later paid dividends when a local vet- 
erans’ center was established. The manager of the 
veterans’ center was directed to refer all veterans with 
employment problems to the USES. The local VER 
serves as a member of the board of directors of this 
center. 


We later formed a community organization made up 
entirely of representatives from the various agencies 
who actually render some service to veterans. This 
organization meets once each month and at these 
meetings the changes that have taken place in regu- 
lations and procedures in each agency are discussed 
and made known to the group. Further, one member 
of this club is assigned responsibility each month of 
discussing some subject of veterans’ affairs that is the 
responsibility of his particular agency. This brings to 
a minimum overlapping of services to veterans, buck- 
passing, and the run-around that had been so con- 
fusing after World War I. 


We might mention that this organization includes 
representatives from the Veterans’ Administration 
contact office which has been set up in Decatur since 
our local veterans’ center was established, the Gover- 
nor’s veterans’ commission, our local veterans’ center, 
the Red Cross, Selective Service, local State rehabili- 
tation office, the governing board of our local Com- 
munity Chest and the manager and VER of our local 
USES office. The friendliest of relations and a coop- 
erative spirit prevail at all times. 


The formation of this organization has paid rich 
dividends. This was demonstrated when the United 
States Army Signal Corps was moved from Chicago 
to Decatur in the early part of this year. Before the 
actual moving of the depot started, a representative 
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from the personnel department of this Government 
agency made a visit to Decatur and requested the 
Chamber of Commerce to call a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all agencies rendering services to veterans. 

At this meeting, the Signal Corps representative 
informed us of the Corps’ intention to employ local 
veterans. He stated that he had requested the meeting 
in order that they might formulate plans for an orderly 
hiring procedure when the veterans arrived in Deca- 
tur. Without a word, either by myself or by the 
VER, it was unanimously voted that the Signal Corps 
hire all of its help through the local USES, as it was 
the agency recognized locally as set up to do a pro- 
fessional and efficient job. The outcome of this de- 
cision was an invitation on our part to the personnel 
department of the Signal Corps to use our office as 
headquarters to interview applicants. We assured 
the Signal Corps officer we would place sufficient 
desk space at his disposal. The Signal Corps accepted 
this invitation and during the months of April, May, 
and June, all hiring for this establishment was through 
our Office. Referrals were made on the basis of quali- 
fications, and 1,100 veterans were successfully placed. 
Our early efforts to create and mantain friendly com- 
munity relations had much to do with the achieve- 
ment. 

We have at all times endeavored to keep in close 
touch with the local press, the Association of Com- 
merce, and the mayor’s office. A reporter from the 
local newspaper calls at our office daily and we coop- 
erate in making employment service news available to 
him. 

We keep in close touch with the secretary of the 
Association of Commerce and make it a point to give 
him all facts and figures relating to the labor market 
in this community. Information from this office has 
been used by him in meetings in Chicago and Wash- 
ington in trying to interest outside industries to locate 
in Decatur. 

We also contact the mayor regularly to give him 
current information on the local labor market situa- 
tion. 

Our VER is a member of the local Legion post and 
for the past 2 years has been its employment officer. 
One of our employer relations representatives is a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and takes an 
active part in the affairs of this organization. Other 
staff members belong to such civic organizations as 
The Exchange Club, The High Twelve, and The 
Optimist Club. We have repeatedly appeared before 
patriotic and civic organizations in our community 
to keep them currently informed on our services and 
programs. 

In addition, we are regularly in touch with the busi- 
ness agents of the local trade unions. In all of our con- 
tacts we lay all the cards on the table and frankly in- 
vite suggestions, comments, and constructive criticism. 
We make no exceptions and have repeatedly invited 
committees from every organization to call at our office 
to see for themselves what we have to offer to the 
public. We emphasize the fact that this is not our of- 
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fice, but it belongs to the public and our services are 
at the public’s command at all times. It has been our 
ambition and our hope that the USES office might be 
accepted as a definite part of the community. We no 
longer have any doubt that it has.—F. A. STAPLETON, 
Manager, Decatur, Ill. 


3 


Public Relations Enriched by Employment 
Counseling 


TRAINING IN the techniques of counseling and the 
use of counseling materials has refined the operations 
of placement and employer relations interviewing, 
thereby assuring more satisfactory service to employ- 
ers. A satisfied employer assures continuing business 
and only through such continuity of business can a 
public service institution expect to endure. 

An employer will use only that which helps the oper- 
ation of his business. A public service will be accept- 
able only if it actually helps him to solve his per- 
sonnel problems. A product recommended to him 
must measure up to representations made for it. 
There must be painstaking exploration of his needs. 
The replacement of a round peg in a square hole by 
another round peg is of no value to the employer. 
Groundwork must be laid for proper performance 
when the round peg is replaced. 

Effective counseling goes beyond the gathering of 
data generally included in employment interview. 
It delves into the innermost thinking of the individual 
bringing out human values, traits, and desires that 
otherwise might be overlooked. The result is a tangi- 
ble product which can be evaluated when compared 
with the occupational requirements of a position. 
Thus we have a valuable tool to assist us in eliminating 
the round peg in a square hole. 

To further the employment counseling program in 
this area, advisory committees have been set up. 
Employers in various industries voluntarily serve on 
these committees. They provide information to appli- 
cants, detailing the requirements for workers in their 
industries, explaining training methods, and opportu- 
nities for advancement. They also discuss the possi- 
bilities for operating individual enterprises in their 
respective fields, the amount of income that might 
reasonably be expected, suitable locations, and other 
ramifications. 

Needless to point out that these employers come to 
appreciate the work they help to carry on. They are 
gratified to receive recognition in their own fields and 
are therefore willing to give freely of time and advice 
to assist someone who wants to make an occupational 
choice in their industry. Sharing in the work of a 
public agency which seeks their counsel in counseling 
work applicants, confidence in it is strengthened. 
Mutual good will is promoted. 

We might cite numerous examples to show how this 
service helps, but one will serve the purpose. Many 
applicants have been referred to a photographer 
recognized for his knowledge of the business and his 
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widely known training program. Through him, 
several have been launched on successful photographic 
careers. No one in this area could have more informa- 
tion as to the opportunities in this industry and the 
obstacles to be overcome than this man who has spent 
a lifetime in the business. His willingness to make 
that knowledge available to applicants cannot be over- 
estimated. He recognizes our counseling service as an 
asset to the community and we recognize his knowl- 
edge as an asset to our operations. 

Similar counseling assistance has also been ren- 
dered by labor unions, particularly the craft unions, 
in this area. Through this advisory method, local 
civic groups, fraternal organizations, and others are 
informed of the practical and effective employment 
service available in the community. As a result, there 
is closer contact between the United States Employ- 
ment Service, employers, organizations, and appli- 
cants and better public relations inevitably result.— 
Rosert A. CLARKE, Manager, Great Falls, Mont. 


4 


Labor Market Information—Avenue 
to Publie’s Good Will 


THE DECISION to keep each community informed 
about its labor market was reached as the answer to 
a multitude of questions. Is information gathered for 
the guidance of a public service agency the property 
of the agency, or does it belong to the people who pay 
for it—the taxpayers? If labor market information 
is indispensible in the planning of United States Em- 
ployment Service operations, is it not of equal value 
to employers, workers, and the community at large? 
If the entire community had the information which 
the USES utilizes in its daily work, would not some 
of the labor market problems be resolved by independ- 
ent or cooperative action on the part of employers, 
workers, or community groups? 

Some of us started this program with misgivings. 
Part of our information consists of estimates—of 
the labor force, of total employment, of area unem- 
ployment—and estimates are not always accurate 
to the last tenth of a percent. We soon found that no 
one expected us to maintain a batting average of 1,000 
in such estimates. The initial reception of our labor 
market news letters indicated surprise that such in- 
formation could be made available so quickly. The 
response from employers, labor organizations, and 
other community groups indicated clearly that this 
first presentation of area labor market facts, in time to 
be utilized in planning personnel programs and com- 
munity action, filled a definite need. 

Increases in initial distribution lists have been made 
almost wholly upon the basis of specific requests. In 
Detroit, the mailing list has been expanded from 1,200 
to 2,000. The Grand Rapids distribution has in- 
creased from 400 to 1,000. Trade associations re- 
quested copies for distribution to their members. 
State and national union offices requested copies for 
distribution to their locals. 
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After receiving a few issues of the labor market news 
letter, manufacturers began requesting detailed infor- 
mation on the labor market situation in areas being 
considered for the location of feeder plants or other 
branch operations. One Detroit manufacturer, re- 
questing information on areas located in three USES 
regions at 11 a. m., received a complete report on 
labor supply by sex and occupational group, wage 
rates by occupation, and prospective labor demand, 
before 4 p. m. of the same day. In some Michigan 
areas, the USES manager has been invited by the 
Board of Commerce to participate in consultations 
with manufacturers relative to the location of new 
industries in the community. The local offices in 
Battle Creek and Kalamazoo completed area-wide 
surveys of occupational patterns and trends, and made 
the information available to the schools for vocational 
counseling and to employers for personnel planning. 
The Grand Rapids office is currently engaged in a 
joint project with the Grand Rapids Metropolitan 
Planning Association, measuring the industrial and 
occupational outlook in the second largest industrial 
area of the State. 


Following the publication of various labor news 
items, local USES managers have been requested to 
speak before community groups, explaining local 
trends in labor demand and labor turn-over, the 
relationship of supply to demand, and similar topics 
of current interest. Local managers have also been 
requested to participate in the planning activities of 
community organizations. A Detroit employer, 
warned in the March news letter of an impending 
shortage in a number of occupations used in his plant, 
doubted the reliability of the information and con- 
tinued to rely upon time-honored sources of labor 
supply. In June, the employer called our local 
manager into consultation, changed his hiring speci- 
fications for some occupations, and, utilizing the 
services of the USES, filled his vacant work stations 
with experienced workers. Employers in Flint, 
Pontiac, Muskegon, and Benton Harbor increased 
their hiring of women and minority-group workers 
following the publication of labor supply data in 
USES news letters. In Grand Rapids and Battle 
Creek, the labor market news letter was used by em- 
ployers to inform foremen and other supervisors of 
the necessity for hiring minority-group workers. 


On a swing through the northern States, a sales 
representative of a nationally known organization 
called at three Michigan local offices to find out at 
first hand if our local analysts were producing reliable 
information. Stopping at the State office, he requested 
additional copies of all Michigan labor news letters, 
and said: ‘This may be /abor market information to 
you, but it’s the best marketing information I’ve been 
able to obtain.” 


Many Michigan newspapers now publish the entire 
labor market news letter, verbatim. Editorial com- 
ment in a number of Michigan papers has utilized- 
excerpts from USES news letters in directing atten- 
tion to community problems. Basing a full-page 
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editorial on labor market data supplied bv the local 
office, one paper pointed to the need for expanding 
municipal services and to other community actions 
which would be required to keep pace with the ex- 
pansion plans of local industries. 


In short, it is now generally recognized in most 
Michigan communities that the USES is the authori- 
tative source of information on labor market condi- 
tions. The inquiries for additional labor market facts, 
the requests for labor market surveys of other areas, 
and the increases in unsolicited employer orders which 
follow the publication of each news letter, all point to 
a cordial reception of this added USES service and to 
a growing recognition of the value of the USES office 
in the community. 


Much of the effect of supplying each community 
with an adequate description of its labor market is 
similar to the cumulative effect of advertising. Here 
and there one learns, accidently or indirectly, that an 
employer, a labor union, or some other community 
organization has taken action based on information 
supplied in news letters. In each such instance, a real 
community service has been rendered. It may not 
show up in the monthly activity reports, but the value 
of the service may outweigh activities which are so 
recorded. 


t: Good public relations are the product of services 
rendered. Any service which gains the respect and 
confidence of the community is, in itself, a good public 
relations program. ‘The labor market information 
program has amply demonstrated that it belongs in 
this category as one of the services which leads the 
community to its USES office as the logical point for 
both information and service concerning employment 
problems.—Guy A. Tracy, Chief, Reports and Analysis 
Division, USES for Michigan. 
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Industrial Services—Base for 
Publie Relations 


INDUSTRIAL services are among the most potent 
activities of the United States Employment Service for 
building good public relations. By the very nature of 
their objective—the proper selection and retention of 
workers—they benefit employers and employees alike, 
and thus benefit the entire community. 

When an employer needs help in recruiting workers 
and gets it, he is certain to have a regard for the entire 
USES. If, on the other hand, he has an unsuccessful 
experience with the USES, he becomes unfavorably 
disposed toward the entire organization, no matter 
how excellent other of its services may have been in 
the past. 

Industrial services help create good will in other 
ways, too. They frequently open the door to addi- 
tional services of the USES. It is often found that an 
employer’s need, which, for example, might be for 
testing, carries with it many other problems—perhaps 
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a need for help in in-plant training, or for changes in 
personnel policies having to do with hiring specifica- 
tions, transfers, promotions, etc. 

For example, one firm requested help in setting up 
a training program for its beginning engineers. Ex- 
amination of the total situation indicated certain 
preliminary needs: A plant staffing schedule; job 
analyses and job specifications; help in setting up 
personnel records for applicants and for permanent 
informational purposes; assistance in setting up rating 
forms; and for testing arrangements. In fact, a 
training program, as such, became a minor part of 
the over-all job. Although we have barely started 
with these services, many individuals within the 
company itself, including the president of the firm, 
have become better informed about the USES and 
what it has to offer. In addition, personnel of the 
company have been trained to use certain of our 
techniques, such as the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tir.es and job specifications. Two local offices have 
succeeded in making placements of veterans in tech- 
nical and professional occupations with the firm, 
whereas they previously had been unsuccessful in 
filling its orders. The work with this company has 
also included cooperative effort with other govern- 
mental agencies. For example, guidance of the 
Veterans’ Administration has been sought in setting 
up on-the-job training programs in the firm. 

Even a specific, and “‘one-time-only” type of indus- 
trial service can be of great help in adding to the total 
acceptance of the USES on the part of a community. 
For example, a few months ago a small up-State office 
found it impossible to satisfy the recruiting require- 
ments of one of its firms because transportation was 
inadequate. Even though many qualified men were 
unemployed within the immediate community, wages 
and working conditions good, the particular job was 
not acceptable because it was difficult to get to it. 
The manager of this office held conferences with the 
management of the firm involved and the management 
of various transportation organizations. He  suc- 
ceeded finally in having a special bus route establishea. 
Thus, through a simple but important type of service, 
the employer, the community in which the men pre- 
viously had been unemployed, the men themselves, 
and the transportation company all had their respec- 
tive needs fulfilled. 

In another instance, the introduction of job specifi- 
cations to a firm with plants in many different parts 
of the country has resulted in increased business for 
the USES in these other localities, and has resulted 
also in added good will toward the whole USES as a 
result of action initiated by one region. 

Industrial services also can help change unfavorable 
attitudes toward the USES. For example, a major 
company in this region which has had rather unsatis- 
factory relations with its local office became interested 
in testing. In the process of trying to find out what 
help might be available to it in this field, it found that 
the USES had developed occupational tests. At first, 
the company would not consider making use of these 
aids under the conditions set forth because of its gen- 
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eralized attitude toward the organization as a whole. 
As conferences were carried on, however, and other 
types of service such as assistance in the preparation 
of job specifications, physical demands analysis, etc., 
were discussed in connection with the possible use of 
tests, the company became interested in spite of itself. 

Although at this point it cannot be said that the 
company has done a right-about-face toward the 
USES, an arrangement for the use of tests has been 
worked out whereby our organization’s interests and 
the company’s will be fairly well satisfied. As the 
project is carried on, we have every confidence that 
the company’s attitude will change. There are un- 
mistakable signs leading to this conclusion. Further- 
more, as a result of the work being done in connec- 
tion with these various services, workers and foremen 
in the plant are becoming acquainted with USES 
personnel and with the objectives toward which they 
are striving. 

Industrial services are, of course, aimed principally 
at the employer. They are offered to help him with 
his personnel problems. Although any assistance in 
the realm of personnel management obviously is 
assistance also to workers in their employer-employee 
relationships and in their total vocational adjustment, 
nevertheless this kind of contribution often is not 
recognized as such or attributed to the USES by 
workers. They experience the results, not the process. 
However, industrial services can play a significant role 
in helping to develop acceptance of and respect for 
the USES on the part of workers who are themselves 
either potential applicants or the source of potential 
applicants. For, in carrying out activities such as 
in-plant testing, job analyses, and all the other services 
which bring us into contact with foremen and workers, 
we have it in our power to develop attitudes toward 
the USES for good—or for ill.—Pau.ine K. ANDER- 
son, Region II. 

6 


Taking Part in Commanity Life—A ‘‘Must’’ 
for Good Public Relations 


IN DEVELOPING the six-point program, we have a 
definite responsibility to cooperate with other organi- 
zations and agencies in the community. To some this 
might suggest the idea that we are here and the rest of 
the community is over there; that we are separate and 
independent of each other, each working out is own 
separate program, and cooperating only in a rather 
perfunctory manner. 

We at the Grand Junction office like to feel, how- 
ever, that we are right in the midst of the commu- 
nity—one ofa score of agencies working together on a 
common program of community betterment. We 
feel that we are specialists in employment matters and 
thus able to render a constructive type of service in the 
field to the whole community. As specialists we also 
try to operate within our own field—that of promptly 
furnishing employers the number and types of workers 


(Continued on p. 16) 
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AN EXPERT SPEAKS 


When the USES 
Goes on the Air 


. , By WILLIAM LYLE FLANAGAN 


Public Relations Officer 
USES for Iowa 


NEXT TO a “‘tear jerker” picture in a newspaper, 
there is no more powerful medium of getting a mes- 
sage over to the public than a good radio show .. . 
entertaining, instructional, well-presented. 

Nearly any radio station will be ready and anxious 
to cooperate in a program that has as its objective the 
getting of jobs for veterans. By law, each radio sta- 
tion is required to carry programs which are “‘in the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity.” And 
since the United States Employment Service is a 
public agency time on the air is usually readily 
obtainable. 

Before asking for time, however, it is well to have a 
definite idea as to what phase of USES work is to be 
broadcast. Study your own problems. Be sure you 
are justified in asking for time before you approach 
the station manager. 

After you have determined that you need a program, 
outline at least 10 or 15 subjects, each of which will 
make up a full program. Then sit down and write a 
script about the first two or three. 

Let me digress long enough to say that scripts are 
a MUST in the radio world. A program is as good 
as its script is good. Professional announcers never 
go on the air without a script. Fred Allen and jack 
Benny, who have been tops on the radio for years, 
wouldn’t think of going on the air without a script. 
So why should we, as rank amateurs, think we can 
sit down before a microphone and do a good job of 
broadcasting without having our material written out 
and checked beforehand? 


Find “The Voice” of Your Office 


Give the persons who will be used on your program 
a little thought. Test them out to see whether or not 
they can do a good job of reading from script. The 
smartest interviewer in your office might be the 
world’s worst dud on the air... and that’s no 
reflection on him as an interviewer! Be sure that 
each person has good inflections, and does not speak 
in a monotone. 

If your program is to be a dialogue, include a man 
and a woman in the cast, so there can be no con- 
fusion of voices. 

Have all angles of your program ironed out before 
you go to the station manager. Then you can say: 
“Here is what I want.” You will receive a friendly 
reception. He might even go so far as to offer some 
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OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


very constructive suggestions. He’ll give you the 
best time of day he can . . . so please accept what 
he has to offer, even if it does discommode you a little. 

Let us consider these different types of programs: 

1. The straight talk—Such programs can be in- 
teresting if you use an experienced speaker with an 
unusually good voice. Otherwise the program becomes 
very monotonous, and the listeners will tune out for 
some music. 

2. Question and answer programs.—Probably this type 
is the most feasible in our case. Such programs are 
acceptable to the radio station and to the listening 
audience. The script should sound conversational. 

3. Panel discussions are excellent but they take a 
great deal of time to prepare. If the panel is not 
thoroughly rehearsed, the members often get off on 
tangents and miss the point. When this type of pro- 
gram is used, each person should submit several state- 
ments which are pertinent to the subject to be dis- 
cussed, and a good writer should assemble the material 
into a script. A day or two before the program goes 
on the air, all persons taking part should go to the 
radio station with their program monitor, and hold a 
stop watch dress rehearsal. Each person should be 
held to his allotted time, so that there will be time for 
a summary by the monitor, and announcement of 
conclusions. 

4. Dramatizations are excellent if well written and 
well produced. However, few offices have persons 
in their employ who can write, act in, or produce 
these scripts. Let’s be frank! In many towns, radio 
councils have been set up. These are made up of 
townfolk who are clever script writers, who like to 
act, and who can produce radio shows. It is not out 
of the way to ask them to assume the responsibility, 
and usually they will be happy to cooperate. 

5. Music programs.—These have been used effec- 
tively. Stations will be glad to set up programs from 
their transcription libraries, using music on which 
there is no copyright fee. Or, the town radio council 
might have young persons who would be willing to 
perform for the experience it gives them. An “‘open- 
ing commercial” of 60 words, with a middle and 
closing announcement of 100 words each is sufficient. 

6. Spot announcement.—This is an effective device. 
Keep in mind that “‘spots” go on at different times of 
the day, to reach a different audience each time. 

All these types of programs have been found effective 
and practical. Each area manager would have to 
decide which would fit his own need best, and which 
he could write and produce. Most radio stations lean 
toward the question and answer program. ‘The 
station’s feeling in the matter should be considered, 
because every station wants the best programs on the 
air in order to keep its listener rating high. 

Few, if any, radio stations will have the staff to write 
your script for you. That you will have to do your- 
self, or get your town radio council to do it. How- 
ever, if the radio council takes over the job, someone 
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on your staff will have to take over the responsibility 
of getting material into the hands of the continuity 
writer so that he may have plenty of time to work it 
into a script. 

There are many things about which you can broad- 
cast. The six-point program alone has sufficient ma- 
terial for several good programs. Bring prominent 
business men and women onto the program, especially 
if they use our services. 

Job hunts also make arresting broadcasts if well 
handled. The Iowa State office is broadcasting such 
a program on radio station WHO, at 10:15-10:30 
each Sunday night. Two outstanding applicants 
are taken to the station for each program, and they 


have a chance to sell themselves to the employers 
listening. These men are preinterviewed by the USES 
office several days before going on the air, and com- 
plete notes are prepared into a script by M. L. Nelson 
of that station. Employers then call the radio station 
and request a referral of their choice of these veterans. 
The program is not original. It is successful. 

Sometimes it is difficult to put a finger on the results 
of a broadcast. But when a woman calls the radio 
station, as one did in Fort Dodge, Iowa, before the 
broadcast is off the air, and says: ‘“Tell that man not 
to give that job he just broadcast to anyone until my 
husband arrives at the office; he is on his way to get a 
referral card’’—that’s tangible. 
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they need when they need them, finding for workers 
jobs that will utilize their highest skills; and generallv 
acting as a clearing house for all matters having to do 
with employment. 

At the same time we recognize that other organi- 
zations also are specialists in their particular fields 
and are careful not to encroach upon their activities. 
Rather we have told each of them that our facilities 
are available whenever they may be needed in any 
matter involving community benefit. 

Some of our activities under this policy include: 

We maintain close relations with the city manager, 
supplying a large part of the workers needed in the 
various municipal departments, assisting in setting up 
on-the-job training programs and through the use of 
job descriptions have aided in reorganizing and re- 
classifying departmental jobs. 

We keep in close touch with the chamber of com- 
merce, exchanging information to our mutual advan- 
tage. Statements which we have furnished the 
chamber of commerce containing information for 
employers on the development of job and training 
opportunities for veterans have been mimeographed 
and sent to all its members. 

With representatives of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion we have worked out procedures for handling all 
interagency affairs. We have also worked with the 
veterans contact representative in the production of 
a series of radio broadcasts over the local station 
dealing with various phases of the veterans’ program. 

We have worked closely with both the Red Cross 
and the county welfare department making a special 
effort to secure employment for needy cases, and in 
turn referring to these agencies any cases coming to 
our attention where their services seemed to be needed. 

We joined with members of the faculties of the local 
high school and college in effecting a local counseling 
and guidance organization, providing labor market 
information and giving such other assistance as may 
be needed. At present writing, arrangements are 
being made with Mesa College to set up our testing 
program for general use in this area. 

On several occasions, we have met with representa- 
tives of the Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture to work out procedures for handling 
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problems that are our mutual concern. Together we 
have also met with representatives of the food proc- 
essors, fruit growers, and packers to make plans for 
the recruitment and housing of extra labor during 
the peak of the fruit season. 

We maintain daily contact with the labor unions 
for the purpose of supplying workers as needed by 
them. When specialized workers are not obtainable 
locally, we try to fil) the unions needs through our 
clearance procedures. 

With employers in general we maintain close con- 
tact by telephone and, as frequently as time will per- 
mit, by personal calls at their places of business. We 
explain the various services we are prepared to render, 
and we offer assistance in solving employment prob- 
lems. Orders are filled as promptly as possible and 
where delays are inevitable, employers are told why 
and kept informed as to what steps we are taking 
and what progress is being made. 

In addition, we are preparing a monthly news let- 
ter, which is being sent to most of the employers in the 
area; this will present latest summaries of information 
on the national, State, and local labor markets. 

Our community press and radio are at all times 
ready to release any local news stories. We therefore 
keep them well informed as to our daily activities and 
on local labor market developments. 

Through these various activities we are becoming 
more firmly integrated in the community; are im- 
proving our relations with other groups in the com- 
munity, and at the same time are developing our own 
program. To put it very simply, we have tried to do 
three things: (1) To let all community groups know 
the type of special services we are prepared to render; 
(2) to encourage the greatest possible recourse to our 
services; and (3) when given the opportunity, to 
render the best service of which we are capable. As 
a result of this policy, we are quite sure we have not 
only improved our relations with others in the com- 
munity but have been able to carry forward our own 
program to an extent much greater than would other- 
wise have been possible. As we have made the facil- 
ities of our office available to others for the further- 
ance of community programs, the facilities of their 
offices have in turn become available to us and fur- 
thered the development of our own program.— 
FLoyp KE.ty, Manager, Grand Function, Colo. 
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“T AM MY OWN 


Two Jobs 
For One Man 


By JACK B. BROWN 


Manager, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


MOST MANAGERS of local public United States 
Employment Service offices have the label of public 
relations man applied to them. How well the label 
sticks, however, is a moot question. 

To apply the label to myself and to maintain good 
adhesion, during my more recent assignment to man- 
age the Harrisburg, Pa., office, I had to do some hard 
thinking. 

In the first place, it became apparent to me that 
almost all of the regular activities conducted by an 
employment office are involved in or affect the public 
relations of the office. In this category fall, for ex- 
ample, the employer relations or contact work, the 
servicing of applicants-for-work and claimants for 
compensation, and necessary contacts with other 
agencies. These activities do not requ‘re the services 
of a public relations man. They require good man- 
agement, good employees, good service, good conduct, 
courtesy, efficiency, and training. 

So, coming under public relations in my work 
would be the activities any businessman would need 
to carry on if he had a comparable variety of factors 
to consider—say 45 employees, diverse services to sell, 
hundreds of employer accounts, and thousands of 
worker accounts as customers, a substantial geographic 
area of coverage, different types of communities and 
industries to deal with. Newspaper releases and ad- 
vertising, radio broadcasting, mail circularization, 
display and other nonrecurring special events or ac- 
tivities are exemplary of this field. 

Having decided that public relations are needed in 
my work and having the obvious fact at hand that 
neither personnel nor monies are at my disposal for 
carrying on the activities or paying for them, I as- 
sessed my own qualifications to engage in the work. 
Well, here they were: I had selling experience, 
analytical writing experience, amateur dabbling in 
radio, education, and some experience in newspaper 
work, and a few other related experiences that gave 
me a bit of know-how, or, at least, an awareness of 
certain musts, do’s, and don’ts. 

I first resolved that my objectives would be two- 
fold; to increase the business of the office in products 
or services marketable by maintaining and adding 
customer accounts, and to educate and inform the 
public as to trends in the labor market, employment 
and unemployment conditions. 

One of the most important “musts” was then ap- 
plied. As a long-time USES employee, I would be 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN” 


tempted to approach my objectives on the basis of 
the first one, “‘to increase business directly.” As a 
public relations man, I recognized that by obtaining 
success in the second objective, “‘educating and inform- 
ing the public,” I would bring about the first objec- 
tive indirectly, and have much greater acceptance on 
the part of the media I was going to use, i. e., the 
newspaper, radio, etc. The next important “must” 
was then applied. A minimum work schedule had 
to be developed which would control my public rela- 
tions work, but could also always be met on time. 
Having set up a work schedule, I took steps to have 
the wherewithal to do the job physically—clerical 
assistance, mimeograph service, supply of addresso- 
graphed envelopes, reference materials for source 
information, circulation lists, etc. These must be 
assured before contracting oneself to produce. 

I then called upon the managing editors of the 
newspapers and, after introducing myself, discussed 
with them the entire program to which I was com- 
mitted, asked for their comments, advice, and sug- 
gestions. We then covered the methods by which we 
would dispense news, the types of information and 
material, general text and space limitations, frequency, 
and timeliness. We set up a schedule calling for a 
basic release of three items per month, with allowance 
for one extra or special release in any one month. We 
preselected a list of subjects for coverage for each of 
the months during the balance of 1946. This schedule 
was adopted and has been met to date, without 
changes. 


Once-a-week Broadcast 


After having placed the newspaper release program 
in effect, an agreement was made with one of the 
local radio stations to conduct a regular radio broad- 
cast once a week. A 15-minute public service program 
now, it is subject to sponsorship when mutually desired. 
This broadcast is handled personally by myself, but 
plans are under way to bring new people before the 
microphone, including selected USES staff personnel, 
employers, workers, and others. Plans are also de- 
veloping to have a spot job order and job applicant 
listing, also a possible applicant interview program. 
These will probably be sponsored. 

Recognizing a most important need to “pay off on 
information received from others,” the next activity 
was to initiate and install a circularized labor market 
news letter on a monthly basis. This letter has been 
issued monthly to all reporting employers, all em- 
ployers from whom job orders are received, as well as 
prospective employers’ accounts, labor groups, asso- 
ciations, community and other agencies. 

These three activities constitute the minimum pub- 
lic relations job. But they are supplemented by 
special speeches before veterans groups and other non- 
recurring activities. Each of these three activities 
dispenses information, but does not try to sell the USES. 
The USES is being sold because of them, however, 
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as evidenced by increased contacts, by more customer 
accounts, by more diversity of orders and by better 
public understanding that the USES knows the em- 
ployment and unemployment field and is the place 
to find out about it. 

In being manager and public relations man, the 
Jekyl-and-Hyde role is somewhat mine. Many of 
the do’s and dont’s that I apply are the special priv- 
ilege of the public relations man, but questionably 
that of manager. For example, the public relations 
man reviews releases sent to the manager from higher 
levels and rejects or modifies them to suit; he may say 
“No” to certain public relations activities that are to 
be a State or national program or holds them until 


they fit the local shoe. He says, “Stop giving me that 
canned stuff, those cold facts and figures,’ he plagia- 
rizes as much as he wishes, he uses the almost ‘‘confi- 
dential information” when it is really public news, he 
puts on “‘news ahead of the headlines” and steals the 
lead from some other USES level. He says, “No, 
sir” if there are not supplied the necessary tools or 
materials to do the job. He tells the USES what is 
needed to do a good public relations job. He has the 
run of the office to get human interest stories, good or 
bad as far as the USES is concerned. 

Seriously, I think the public relations man does 
many things that make the manager’s job easier and 
better done. He’s the same fellow! 


13 GOOD TIPS ON INFORMATIONAL WORK 


Good Ideas 
That Worked 


By MRS. ONLY TEASDALE 


Interviewer, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


A GOOD public relations program is a “‘must”’ for 
every local office. Informational activity is not a 
separate function. Rather it is a part of every operat- 
ing performance and should have an important place 
in day-to-day office operation. 

Obtaining cooperation from newspaper editors and 
radio station managers is not a difficult task. It is 
advantageous for these organizations to work hand 
in hand with the United States Employment Service. 
From us they want up-to-the minute news stories, 
human interest items, data on labor supply and 
demand. From them we want free news space and 
radio time with the opportunity to tell the public 
about the job the USES is doing, and can do for the 
people. We want the chance to correct any misun- 
derstandings which the public may have concerning 
our organization, our responsibilities, our functions. 
So long as we adhere to a few simple rules, this is a 
fair exchange. 

Personal contacts by USES staff members are es- 
sential in establishing and maintaining good relations 
with the press and radio. This may be difficult or 
even impossible as far as rural papers are concerned. 
In that case, an occasional well-written personal 
letter signed by the manager is the next best step. 

Both the press and radio are especially interested in 
news items covering the labor supply and demand. 
They are always in the market for human interest 
stories. The press has shown a great deal of interest 
in stories about placements of veterans and handi- 
capped workers. Our local daily likes photographs in 
connection with these feature stories. 

Whenever a newspaper reporter prepares a story 
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for the USES, it is advisable to furnish him with a 
statement by the manager, the veterans employment 
representative, or some other authorized person. 
Occasionally, the press prefers that we give it a 
few facts concerning our part in the story, such as 
explaining selective placement, our veterans informa- 
tion service, our cooperation with other community 
organizations, our counseling services, etc. It is im- 
portant that the USES be tied in with these articles. 

Since weekly papers have limited space available, 
it is advisable to supply them with very brief news 
items, being careful to include only those releases 
which would be of interest to rural readers. We 
usually send material to rural papers on an average 
of once each week. This is done on Fridays so that all 
papers may publish it the following week. 

The local radio station can be your friend in need. 
In emergencies you can often recruit workers more 
quickly by air than any other medium. Special 
*‘spots” of 5, 10, or 15 minutes can usually be obtained 
whenever there is a particular need, such as to start 
off the job development program, National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, or local drives. 

The following do’s may be helpful to the staff mem- 
ber who prepares press and radio publicity. 

1. DO put yourself in the other fellow’s place when 
submitting material to the press and radio. Each has 
a special audience to inform and keep interested. 
You may be all enthused about how wonderful the 
USES is—and anxious to tell the public all about our 
work and achievements. But take it easy! This type 
of information should be given out in small doses, 
tied in with a real news item, or human interest story. 
Keep this in mind and you'll get ample news space and 
free radio time if it is at all available. 

2. DO recheck all criticisms and revisions of news 
releases, and scripts which have been returned to you. 
Profit by your errors! 

3. DO be aware of the value of tips from the recep- 
tionist and others of the clerical staff. (One of the 
best feature stories this office has ever had was written 
at the suggestion of the receptionist, a comparative 
newcomer to the Service.) 
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4. DO clear all material with your local manager 
and other persons involved previous to release. 

5. DO prepare two extra copies of all press and 
radio material—one to be placed in a folder and cir- 
culated to all staff members and then placed at the 
counselor’s desk—the other to be sent to the itinerant 
interviewer. 

G. DO set up a good filing system for speeches, 
scripts, news releases, feature stories, spot announce- 
ments, etc., so that this material is readily accessible 
to staff members for their use. 

7. DO make a personal visit to see the editor of 
your daily paper and DO call on the program director 
at the radio station whenever the USES embarks 
upon any program calling for special publicity, such 
as the job development program. Explain the pur- 
pose of the program briefly, showing news clippings of 
what has been done in other cities, tell what organ- 
izations, such as the Chamber of Commerce, are 
doing to cooperate in the campaign. A brief letter 
from the manager to editors of rural papers is also of 
value in obtaining cooperation so necessary for the 
program’s success. 

8. DO watch all news articles, feature stories, etc., 
prepared outside the office to be sure there is no room 
for misinterpretation of our policies, responsibilities, 
etc. Talk to your reporter and tactfully correct any 
misunderstanding on his part. Blame yourself for 
errors and apologize for not making the point en- 
tirely clear at the time the information was given. 

9. DO make sure that any USES people or others 
who appear on radio programs rehearse scripts before 
going to the station. Whenever possible, select staff 
members who have good voices and enunciation for 
radio. Make suggestions to them for improving 
expression, etc. 


10. DO keep your newspaper reporter well enough 
informed on USES activities so that he has a fairly 
good understanding of our policies and objectives. 
This can be accomplished by taking an extra 5 or 10 
minutes wherever possible to have a friendly informal 
chatonthe USES. True, your conversation may start 
out to be a discussion on the movie you saw the night 
before, but it may end with an explanation of how the 
USES solicits opportunities for handicapped workers. 
This is not time wasted—it is time invested. 

Li. DO be especially careful not to ask for free 
radio time for groups of employers such as canners, 
etc., when it is advisable to suggest paid advertising— 
radio or newspaper. Frequently, the press will offer 
to run news items on canners’ needs, etc., if their 
paper also carries paid advertising. 

12. DO remember that newspaper and radio 
people appreciate being told when they are doing a 
good job. Do let them know that their spot announce- 
ments brought in several construction workers for that 
Government hospital project. Do tell the press that 
their article on the shortage of institutional workers 
brought inquiries from applicants in the rural area. 

13. DO be extremely careful not to impose on the 
press or the radio in any way by making unreasonable 
requests. Ordinarily, the material you give them will 
be used as soon as possible. Sometimes, factors 
beyond their control make it necessary to delay pub- 
lishing an item for a day or two. The better the 
quality of the release, the more likely it is to get good 
space. The same is true of the radio station. They 
will give you more valuable radio time if the scripts 
and “spots”? submitted are of superior caliber. In fact, 
they will offer you additional free time for feature 
scripts, etc., 7f you never let them down by turning in poor 
material. 


Working With Newspaper Editors 


I 


AS BOTH employers and job seekers rely on news- 
papers for labor market information and employment 
news, we decided to improve our relations with the 
local press. This area is served by three daily news- 
papers, one morning publication and two evening 
editions. Weekly newspaper publications number 
20. Among the latter group are two labor organs, 
whose interest in local employment trends is para- 
mount. 

We decided to establish regular, friendly relation- 
ships with the newspapers, rather than depend on 
occasional reporters who checked for possible news. 

Before any attempt was made to contact editors, 
we checked to see what news possibilities existed in 
the office, their nature, and frequency. Regular 
sources of newsworthy material were found mainly in 
the following operations: 

1. A monthly labor market review of present and 
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future employment trends, derived from a study of 
operation figures and employer reports. 

2. A monthly story of operations, presenting fig- 
ures on total and new applications for work, place- 
ments and job orders on hand. A break-down of 
types of job openings and pay scales in the more 
attractive ranges was set up. 

3. A specialized story on the veterans’ job activi- 
ties, including total applicants, new applicants, place- 
ments, and the number of handicapped veterans 
seeking work and placed during the month. 

4. Stories of unusual placements, particularly of 
handicapped veterans. 

%. Participation of the agency in community en- 
terprises, such as “‘Jobs for Vets” and special emer- 
gency recruitment activities. 

Having ascertained that these news sources were 
fairly constant and dependable, the next step was the 
preparation of the information in newspaper form. 
A check of the Form 57 file of employees revealed one 
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or more persons with this type of experience, and these 
staff members were assigned to prepare and send 
out our first releases. This assignment was tentative 
and part-time until we could test the soundness of 
our program. 

The results have justified our planning and prepara- 
tion. Stories derived from our five main sources have 
been regularly printed with a minimum of editing. 

In our dealings with editors, we have learned a con- 
siderable number of things which may seem ele- 
mentary to a professional newspaperman, but have 
been helpful to us. 

Editors, we learned, are professional people like our- 
selves, trying to do a competent job, and not in the 
least averse to tips, suggestions, or even corrections, 
when they are justified. Needless to say, these, too, 
should be on a professional plane. No one is more 
anxious than he to see that everyone in the community 
has suitable and steady employment, and he will 
cheerfully cooperate in any program toward this end. 
(We have learned that they are definitely not the 
types portrayed in motion pictures for dramatic pur- 
poses. ) 

Timing of telephone contacts and mailing of re- 
leases has become a very important factor. Only in 
a very urgent story would we call the editor of an 
afternoon daily during the forenoon, as we know that 
he is working under pressure to get his paper “‘to bed.” 
Late in the afternoon finds him relaxed and open to 
ideas for next day’s edition. The editor of the morning 
paper is glad to hear from you with something news- 
worthy at 7 p. m., but can discuss nothing short of 
murder between 10 p. m. and midnight. 

Proper timing of mail releases has a definite bearing 
on the use of our story. We make certain that releases 
for the afternoon dailies are on the editor’s desk the 
first thing in the morning, when he is looking for 
usable material for his paper. Weekly newspapers 
customarily go to press on Thursday, and the editor 
is most receptive to copy on Monday and Tuesday, 
when he is laying out his newspaper. Last-minute 


material is laid over, and most frequently filed in the 
waste basket. 

We rarely contact editors or reporters in person, 
unless they call on us. The process is time-wasting 
for the editor, and we have found a much better re- 
ception for our material by observing the elementary 
rules of the newspaper business, such as submitting 
your story on a double-spaced, wide-margined sheet, 
neatly typed on one side of the paper, stripped of 
verbosity, and statements backed by sound facts and 
accurate statistics. 

Play fair with the editor, and he will go more than 
his share of the way in playing fair with youm—Max 
E. Davipson, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE IN THE Mankato (Minn.), office never lose sight 
of the fact that newspaper editors and employees are 
busy people. Whenever reporters are called in for 
a story, sufficient time is given them to write it 
and sufficient time is spent with the reporter so that 
United States Employment Service terminology is 
understandable. When news releases are sent to out- 
of-town newspapers, they are sent in plenty of time to 
enable the editor to have them set up and ready to 
run in sufficient time before press day to insure not 
only their publication but also the selection of a good 
spot. Only in cases of urgency is material sent to 
papers to arrive less than 3 days before press time. 
News releases are so timed that the daily papers in 
Mankato are not able to “‘scoop” the weekly papers 
in the nearby rural counties. 

Brevity characterizes all Mankato newspaper pub- 
licity. Local labor market reports follow a definite 
form, the first part being composed of area statistics, 
and the second part composed entirely of local job 
openings and labor supply reports. This latter part 
varies for stories designed for different towns.— 
BENJAMIN A. IvERSON, Manager, Mankato, Minn. 


Experiences With Direct Mail Promotion 
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WE IN the United States Employment Service want 
all employers to think about the USES when they 
have employment problems. And once we have them 
thinking that way, we don’t want them to forget. 

Therefore, we must explain and explain again to the 
employer our true function. There are still too many 
employers who have the idea that we deal only with 
“the dregs of the labor force” or with common labor- 
ers. We must help the employer realize that we 
place professional men and skilled workers, .as well as 
workers from all walks of life, qualified to handle all 
types of jobs. 

One way to reach the employer right at his desk— 
where he is faced with his personnel problems—to tell 
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him our story is by direct mail. There is no need of 
the USES representative’s having to make an appoint- 
ment; no need to meet him at a given hour. When 
the employer walks into his office in the morning, 
there is the employment representative’s message 
waiting as if it had been delivered in person by word 
of mouth. 

In the Des Moines office, we are faced with staff 
shortages and turn-over problems. To counteract 
this draw-back against our personal visits, we rely upon 
direct mail—a series of letters to be sent at regular 
intervals, thereby constantly keeping our name and 
our services before the employer. 

Considerable thought was given to selecting a mail- 
ing list. Finally, we chose the list of the chamber of 
commerce rather than the list of names from “‘lunch- 
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eon” clubs. We wanted top management rather than 
the second or third man in power, and we knew the 
top men belonged to the chamber. Whenever the 
top man is interested, it is easier to put your offer 
over to the others in the organization. 

We next studied the form of our letter. First, we 
decided to make the letter as personal as possible. 
Not ‘‘Dear Sir,’ or ‘‘Gentlemen,”? but ‘““Dear Mr. 
Jones.” The body of our letter was concise. Busy 
executives don’t like long, drawn-out letters. We 
made our opening paragraph interesting and inviting 
so that he would be intrigued to read the letter to the 
end. 


The body of our first letter started out by an offer 
to be of help to the employer. This was followed by 
more specific information regarding the USES, and 
information about the number of persons represented 
in our files, their skills and experience. We empha- 
sized that ours is a FREE service, a time-saver; that 
it simplifies the employer’s work of hiring. 

We closed our letters by extending an invitation to 
the employer to call us on the phone, or to visit us at 
our office. We gave him our telephone number. 
Our address was typed on the letterhead, so he could 
reach us easily. Then we added a pen and ink signa- 
ture to each letter. 


We have found that an appropriate enclosure helps 
in giving the employer something tangible which he 
can keep on his desk when out letter has gone -into 
the file or the wastebasket, as the case may be. In 
one letter we used “‘Mr. Employer,” and mailed in 
a 6 by 9 envelope. In another letter we used “Hire 
That Vet” folder. 


We started our series of letters about the first of 
May, mailing to 200 selected names from the chamber 
of commerce list. ‘These were mailed at closing time 
on Friday. Monday morning, calls started coming 
in early, either to give an order or to ask for more 
information about our service. 


The 9 o’clock mail brought several written replies. 
When we checked in the afternoon, we found orders 
from 11 firms which never before had used USES 
facilities. Those 11 firms listed 33 job openings. If 
this had been the end of it, the effort would have been 
well spent. But orders and inquiries continued to 
arrive for several days. 

The mailing made the first of June covered the 
entire chamber of commerce membership of 1,500 
employers. Returns from this mailing include a letter 
from an electric construction company placing an 
order for six panel board operators; one calling for 
three parts men; another for an accountant; still 
another for six field bookkeepers, salesmen, and 
hospital attendants. In addition, we received letters 
of assurance that their job openings would be listed 
with our office. From the returns from this mailing, 
we concluded that our direct mail contact with the 
employer was a success. We decided to continue this 
type of promotion.—CHar_eEs W. Smitu, Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WE BELIEVE that a brief, concise letter to the em- 
ployer will receive his personal attention and create a 
more lasting impression than newspaper articles, leaf- 
lets, window displays, radio talks, and other forms of 
publicity which are directed to the public in general. 
That is why the Bluefield office has been using direct 
mail promotion extensively and has found it to be 
successful. 

The goal of a direct-mail campaign is to promote 
job oppo-tunities and to make employers conscious of 
the services of the United States Employment Service. 
Our first step was to compile a list of firms in our area. 
City directories, telephone directories, local office 
reports, unemployment compensation records, order 
files, businessmen’s associations, and other sources 
were consulted to obtain as nearly as possible an 
accurate inventory of all employers. 

Next came the job of drafting a letter—a letter that 
would be read. Emphasis was placed on the following 
points in letters to each concern: 

1. That the majority of discharged service men and 
women would ultimately register with the USES, thus 
creating the largest pool of qualified workmen, in 
diverse occupations, to be found at any central point. 

2. That many of these veterans had a good ed- 
ucation, plus experience, which qualified them for 
administrative and executive positions; many were 
highly skilled workmen, while others less skilled had 
aquired training and experience in the military serv- 
ice which fitted them to enter the labor market as 
very desirable employees. 

3. That the problems of absorbing the ever in- 
creasing labor surplus was a challenge, as well as a 
responsibility, to all employers both large and small. 
To bring about the orderly return of these men and 
women to peacetime employment, the letters urged 
that all available job openings be placed with the 
USES office “‘where a specially trained staff of workers 
would give prompt and efficient attention to each 
order.” 

4. That placing orders with the USES was the 
quick and easy way to hire because only those appli- 
cants meeting the specifications of the order were re- 
ferred for interview, thus reducing to a minimum val- 
uable time consumed by the employer in talking with 
many persons totally unsuited for the position. 

Finally, the letters stressed that the USES was not a 
new agency, but an established organization which 
through long years of experience had gathered infor- 
mation and prepared tools and methods for putting 
men and women to work at their highest skills. 

In the beginning, only firms hiring seven or more 
persons were circularized. Later, anticipating that 
a large number of job opportunities might be found 
in smaller establishments, those employing less than 
seven were added to our mailing list. 

Direct mail promotion needs different methods of 
follow-up. In these “‘follow-up”’ campaigns, it is often 
wise to enlist the support of community organizations 
and other interested groups to stimulate interest and 
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add additional weight and influence to any campaign. 
For that reason our directory of civic and cooperating 
agencies was examined and the chamber of commerce 
selected as the agency which could contribute the 
needed support. The idea, when presented to them, 
was well received. The chamber then sent a letter to 
each of its members which stressed the following facts: 

1. That heavy demands were being placed on the 
USES in assisting veterans and displaced war workers 
in finding suitable employment. 

2. That these persons desired only to be allowed 
to take their place in the economic set-up of the com- 
munity, to be able through their work to establish a 
home, rear and educate their children. 

3. That the community was fortunate in having a 
USES office, where all of the unemployed, both vet- 
erans and nonveterans, could register for work. 

4. That the local USES office deserved the support 
of all employers of the community in order that they, 
the veteran and the nonveteran, might be better 
served. 

%. That the chamber endorsed the USES as the 
agency which, with the support of the employers, 
could do most to assist the veteran to reestablish him- 
self in the life of the community, and urged that all 
job openings be placed with that office. 

As part of another “follow-up” effort, we wrote 
letters to all civic organizations, American Legion 
posts, and VFW posts. These letters told the groups 
that the USES has on its staff a veterans employment 
representative whose primary duty is to assist the 
veteran in the solution of his problem, whether it be 
the selection of a proper vocation, the need for formal 
training, the utilization of acquired skills, or other 
advice necessary to aid the veteran during and after 
his readjustment period. 

The results of these letters have been gratifying. The 
endorsement of the office by outstanding community 
leaders brought about a renewed awareness of the 
USES. Indifferent and war-dissatisfied employers 
have been encouraged to come to us again for service. 

We do not say that direct mail promotion is the 
only method of promoting better employer relations. 
But in our experience, it has proved to be one good 
way of establishing the desired relationship.—HELEN 
B. Atkins, Manager, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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AS A good-will builder both for applicant and em- 
ployer, few of our projects have proved more success- 
ful than the direct-mail campaign to develop better 
job openings for ex-servicemen and women. Each 
month outstanding veterans for whom no openings 
are immediately available are chosen by placement 
interviewers for this special service. A letter sent to 
1,500 to 2,500 selected employers calls attention to the 
importance of placing veterans in jobs using their 
highest skills and asks cooperation in finding jobs for 
veterans described in an attached résumé. 

Names are not given; each veteran is identified by 
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number, and the employer who wishes further in- 
formation on any applicant refers to him by this 
number. 

After one typical mailing the phones began to ring 
in the Indianapolis United States Employment Serv- 
ice the very next morning. The first day or two it was 
almost a full-time job to answer these calls, asking for 
interviews “‘with No. 43 or No. 26,” or ‘‘more in- 
formation about No. 14.” Sometimes inquiries con- 
tinue for a week or 10 days. 

The program brought numerous expressions of 
approval from employers, and not just empty words 
either. More and more these direct-mail efforts bring 
new and good job orders into the office. ‘“‘That’s a 
fine thing your office is doing,” one employer will say. 
‘Right now I don’t have a job open that one of these 
fellows would qualify for, but maybe you can find me a 
veteran to fill such and such a job which we do have.” 
Among the orders phoned or brought in personally 
by employers, following the last mailing, were five 
that paid $250 a month. 

In some instances, where the veteran lived outside 
of the city, employers have telephoned long distance to 
make appointments for interviews which result in 
hires. One mailing was devoted entirely to de- 
scribing qualifications of handicapped veterans, and 
with one exception every one listed received one or 
more job offers. One partially paralzyed man was 
hired as an auto mechanic. An exparatrooper suffer- 
ing from arthritis, resulting from a combat wound, 
has already had six job offers, and has not yet decided 
which he will accept. The highest number of calls 
yet received for an individual is 15. 

When an employer asks to have one of the listed 
applicants referred to him, an original letter is written 
to that employer, thanking him for his cooperation, 
giving him the name of the veteran referred, and of- 
fering our services in any of his employment needs.— 
Tuomas W. BENNETT, Manager, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IN USING direct mail promotion, it is not enough to 
send out one letter and stop. If you want direct mail 
to be lastingly effective, you must keep constantly at it. 
Plan a series of letters, to be sent out over a long period 
of time. Be sure there is a definite objective for each 
letter to accomplish. Over a period of months, you’ll 
find, just as we did here in Des Moines, that your 
efforts have been well rewarded.—CuHarLes W. 
SmitH, Veterans Employment Representative, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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“HATS OFF TO THE PAST; COATS OFF TO THE FUTURE” 


More Jobs 
for Negroes? 


By o. K. FJETLAND 


Director, USES 
for Michigan 


IN ADJUSTING to postwar operations, perhaps no 
program has come in for greater dislocation and loss 
than the Minority Group Services Program. The 
rapid trend back to prewar hiring practices on the 
part of employers, the sense of insecurity on the part 
of workers, and the rapid adjustment of the thinking 
of so many United States Employment Service per- 
sonnel to this trend are causes for great alarm. 

Realizing that we not only must stop this backward 
trend, but develop ways and means of moving forward, 
the USES in Michigan, as an initial step, decided to 
take the situation to the community. Accordingly, 
a conference was arranged for May 10, 1946. We 
believe it was a constructive step and we should like to 
pass our experiences on to offices which may be facing 
similar problems with the hope that they will recipro- 
cate with any ideas they have found helpful. 

Detroit recently celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the birth of the automobile industry, with the slogan 
“Hats off to the past, coats off to the future.” 

More recently, on May 10, through a conference 
sponsored by the USES, Detroit also surveyed a part 
of its past and looked to the future on a grave aspect 
of its industrial and economic life—that of discrimina- 
tion in employment against its minority group 
workers. This serious subject was discussed by 
representatives of Government and of 70 organiza- 
tions representing a wide cross section of employer, 
labor, and community groups. Detroit took stock 
of its war performance and the period since the war 
ended, and looked with some misgivings to the future. 

In preparation for the conference, the USES called 
together representatives of such organizations as the 
Detroit Urban League, the Jewish Vocational Service, 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Jewish Community Council, the 
Metropolitan Detroit Fair Employment Practice 
Council, women’s clubs, major labor unions, the 
Board of Education, the Public Library, interracial 
organizations, and press representatives, to discover 
what the community reaction and support might be 
to such a conference. There was enthusiasm and a 
certainty expressed that the public would cooperate 
eagerly in such a project. This group became a per- 
manent committee to work on the program and to 
help promote the conference. 

It was apparent that the conference should follow 
two lines of discussion if a constructive plan was to 
result: (1) the USES would detail the historical back- 
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ground, current operations, and outlook for the future 
as far as minority group workers are concerned; and 
(2) management, labor, government agencies, and 
community groups would have their say as to what 
barriers exist, and what should be done to further the 
principle of fair employment practices. ‘The morning 
session was set aside for the USES discussions; the 
afternoon for the discussions of other groups. A 
representative committee from USES administrative, 
supervisory, and operations levels was appointed to 
work out the program for the agency and select per- 
sonnel for direct activity in the program. 

The Reports and Analysis Section prepared a 
careful, factual report covering the employment 
picture of nonwhites from 1940 to the present together 
with the outlook for the future. Enough copies were 
made for general distribution at the conference. A 
representative of the section also presented an over-all 
view, pointing up the significant gains since 1940, but 
also the unmistakable signs of retrogression and return 
to prewar patterns. The nonwhites constitute our 
largest minority in this area, but the significance of 
the pattern for other so-called minority groups was 
also pointed up. The outlook for the future, includ- 
ing labor demand and supply, the problems of in- 
migration, and a repetition of the wartime overtaxing 
of community facilities were also discussed. 


Examining the Problems 


Next came a panel discussion by personnel from the 
operations level of day-to-day experiences with prob- 
lems of placement of minority groups. Participating 
were a local office manager, a supervisor of employer 
services, a referral officer, a veteran’s representative, 
and a minority groups counselor. All talked forth- 
rightly and sincerely about the impact of the prob- 
lem; what they and other USES employees were 
trying to do to meet it; what degree of success or lack 
of success they were having; the elements with which 
they had to deal in trying to meet the problem. 
Again and again it was demonstrated that the USES 
was trying to do a job; that as a public agency it was 
attempting to service all workers impartially; was 
doing whatever it could to lessen the handicaps of 
race, color, religion, nationality; that there were 
waste and loss in the placement process because of 
discrimination; and that the labor market become 
disorganized when workers were not allowed to flow 
into the market in an orderly manner. The implica- 
tion for production needs was pointed up. Again and 
again the elements which handicap the placement 
process were highlighted. These included: manage- 
ment’s hiring patterns, workers’ attitudes, and com- 
munity attitudes. By the end of the morning session, 
the USES had succeeded in holding up a mirror to the 
community so that it might see its own reflection. 
This was done without making accusations or engag- 
ing in nonfactual discussions. 

Perhaps the high point of the day came at the 
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luncheon meeting with approximately 240 manage- 
ment, labor, and community representatives present. 
A nationally known anthropologist was invited to give 
‘the scientific point of view on capabilities and capaci- 
ties of people to do jobs regardless of race or nation- 
ality. She emphasized that likenesses of people are 
much more fundamental and universal than differ- 
ences. She poked fun ever so gently at some of the 
clichés people have held so long and they did seem a 
little ridiculous viewed in the light of today’s world. 
The group left the luncheon more willing, it appeared 
from expressions on all sides after the luncheon, to 
examine critically and perhaps discard some of the old 
attitudes about groups, based on such fallacies as race, 
color, nationality, religion. 

In the afternoon, a panel discussion gave representa- 
tives of management, labor unions, Government 
agencies, and community groups a chance to analyze 
the problem from where they sat, to describe tech- 
niques they had found successful in meeting the situa- 
tion, and to make suggestions as to where they might 
go from that point. 


Each Can Contribute Something 


Perhaps most productive from the viewpoint of the 
future were the small-group discussions in the after- 
noon on how individuals might make special contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the problem. Meetings were 
arranged in smaller rooms for employers, unions, com- 
munity, and Government groups. From these group 
discussions came the following recommendations: 

1. That all groups in the community endorse the 
principle of fair practices in employment and up- 
grading and work zealously to implement it through 
education, State, and Federal legislation. 

2. That the Metropolitan Detroit Fair Employment 
Practice Council, a citizens’ group, be supported in 
its efforts to secure funds for continuation of its 
program. 

3. That employers be urged to hire without dis- 
crimination and to cooperate with the USES in im- 
plementing its policy of nondiscrimination in servic- 
ing job applicants. 

4. That the USES, labor, and other groups con- 
tinue their program of education with majority and 
minority groups. 

5. That the USES be commended for bringing such 
information to the public and be encouraged to hold 
such conferences at regular intervals. 

6. That the director of the USES appoint a com- 
mittee made up of representatives of management, 
labor, community, and Government to work with the 
USES and other groups to implement the principle 
of fair employment practices in the community. 

In planning such a program, the participation of 
management as well as other groups is exceedingly 
important. Other groups are not only accustomed 
to, but usually eager, to participate in public dis- 
cussions of this kind. Getting management to partici- 
pate eagerly and vigorously is another problem, but 
a very important one if there is to be any feeling of 
completeness and unanimity at all in the conference 
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outcome. It has been the experience of management 
in the past that many such conferences end in the 
business of lambasting and public criticism of em- 
ployers on the part of all the other groups. It is 
hard to convince management that engaging in 
sincere, honest, open discussion about these trouble- 
some situations would redound to its benefit in 
increased public confidence and assistance in some of 
the real problems faced and help to dissipate some of 
the imaginary ones. If employers can be convinced 
that the discussions are going to be sane, factual, 
give-and-take discussions where they get only their 
fair share of the blame, they more willingly participate. 
We found a small number very willing to cooperate 
wholeheartedly. 

Employers will come and participate in such a 
conference. Inviting them through the local offices 
which serve them, both through written invitation and 
follow-up telephone calls, was found to be an effective 
method. They respond in terms of how forcefully 
local office personnel are able to interpret the objec- 
tives of the conference, and how deeply USES per- 
sonnel themselves believe in the program and the 
objectives. Where local office people approach em- 
ployers apologetically, they get little or no response. 
Where they offer employers the chance to talk over 
another labor problem, where they believe help can 
be found, employers respond in like spirit. One local 
office inadvertently failed to get its written invitations 
out until 2 days before the conference. However, 
the day before the meeting an employer relations 
supervisor got on the telephone and secured 20 
employer reservations for the luncheon. 


Backing USES Efforts 


The agency is in the process of selecting representa- 
tives for membership on the standing committee 
recommended by the conference. It is important 
to get strong people from management, labor, and 
the community who will give time to the program 
of helping USES to resolve problems with individual 
employers and unions, as well as in creating a climate 
of public opinion that will be conducive to fair em- 
ployment practices. 

Another very important feature of the conference 
was an exhibit planned and arranged in cooperation 
with the Detroit Public Library, Detroit Urban 
League, Automobile Manufacturers Association, Met- 
ropolitan Detroit Fair Employment Practice Council, 
the President’s Committee on Fair Empolyment 
Practice, and the Fair Practices Committee of the 
UAW-CIO. Books, pamphlets, posters, and other 
materials pertinent to the subject of fair employment 
practices were displayed. Some were for free dis- 
tribution. An outstanding publication was an excel- 
lent new pamphlet entitled ““The Workers’ Creed,” 
just off the press and prepared by the Detroit Urban 
League. 

‘‘Hats off to the past; coats off to the future” might 
well be the slogan for this job that must be done if 
we are to achieve unity in the city which has led the 
world in production genius and know-how. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
OF AN OCCUPATIONAL ANALYST 


OUR INDUSTRIAL area includes many large and 
small manufacturing concerns engaged in the produc- 
tion of miscellaneous items. Plants are scattered, 
with some localized concentration of production. 
The activities of the employment offices nevertheless 
revolve about diversity of manufacture and therefore 
complex occupational patterns. A knowledge of 
these patterns is vital to our successful operation. 
Unfolding a pattern and translating it into a form 
suitable for employment use by each office is the 
principal duty of the occupational analyst. 

The occupational analyst is primarily concerned 
with obtaining job information for the local office 
serving the particular industry. He must first of all 
establish and maintain sound working relationships 
with the employer. This requires the art of correct 
approach to the employer and an intelligent ap- 
praisal of his problems from the viewpoint of both 
the employer and the employment office. He must 
not give undue emphasis to the solution of employer 
difficulties at the expense of practical results. 

In general, the employer’s problems narrow down 
to the necessity of staffing his organization with 
competent workers. This requires the outside recruit- 
ment of men and women possessing certain qualifica- 
tions related to the successful performance on the job. 
Proper staffing may involve in-plant transfer and 
upgrading of present employees, recognition of 
suitable jobs for workers having physical limitations, 
and the use of tests to uncover hidden aptitudes and 
skills. Effective action along these lines requires 
of the employer precise and exact knowledge of every 
occupation in his manufacturing processes. The 
occupational analyst is able to analyze the occupa- 
tional pattern of the employer’s establishment and 
present him with a detailed and composite picture 
of the existing job relationships upon which pro- 
duction depends. In many instances the analyst, 
using the information gathered from observation and 
study of jobs in the plant, is able to recognize and 
evaluate the broader aspects of the employer’s 
problem, and thus reduce it to essential needs; 
i. €., initial recruitment, interdepartmental transfer 
based on similarity of jobs or skills, testing for worker 
characteristics or the advisability of using physical 
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demands and capacities charts in the selection and 
placement of handicapped people, and eventually 
suggesting a means of resolving some of the staffing 
difficulties in mutual Cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service. 

Now, to turn to the needs of the local office. The 
job orders received from the various employers reflect 
not only their particular and specific manpower needs 
but also the immediate problems of the local office. 
These orders are, in effect, requisitions for so many 
entities of experience or skill, or aptitudes, or work 
capacities, and must be filled from the manpower 
available. Unless these orders include information 
about the nature of the job and the characteristics 
required of the worker, the local office encounters 
difficulty in matching men and jobs and meeting the 
employer needs. Essentially the work of the occupa- 
tional analyst, then, consists of securing this job infor- 
mation from direct observation of jobs under actual 
operating conditions and presenting it in standard 
form as a working tool for both the employment office 
and the employer. 


To illustrate: Organization “A,” manufacturing 
radio and radar components during the war, was 
located in an area of limited manpower, both with 
respect to quantity and needed skills. Yet it found it 
necessary to increase its working force rapidly by at 
least 1,500 people. This expansion involved initial 
selection and recruitment (mostly women without 
previous work experience) and in-plant adjustment of 
experienced workers, such as transfer and upgrading 
to key jobs and higher skilled positions. How could 
this program of staffing be carried out when neither 
the employment office nor employer possessed in 
common any basic information pertaining to the 
numerous and varied jobs in the plant? In the 
absence of such information, how was the employ- 
ment office to know what type of individual to select 
and refer for the job of roller, of spinner, of ender-off, 
of pick-up man, and of a hundred or more individual 
and specialized occupations? What were the occu- 
pational signposts pointing out to the employer the 
possible lines of transfer and upgrading? 


With employer approval and cooperation, USES 
occupational analysts were assigned to study jobs in 
the plant. Job order specifications were prepared on 
virtually all the jobs in the plant, together with a 
complete plant study of the manufacturing processes. 
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Copies of these specifications and the plant study 
were made available to both the local employment 
office and the plant employment manager and used 
by them as a guide in the recruitment of additional 
workers. The analysts then developed a special job 
family from these studies based on the job relation- 
ships inherent in the jobs, thus indicating the possible 
lines of job transfer and upgrading. According to 
the employer this job-family was an excellent guide 
in the realignment of in-plant personnel. 

Organization “‘B,” a producer and finisher of cotton 
cloth, was seeking experienced and inexperienced 
textile help. Interviewers in the local employment 
office serving the company needed complete job 
information in order to select the experienced help 
and to explain the job duties to all others interested in 
referral. The local job analyst prepared job-order 
specifications on all the jobs in the process departments 
and worked out an agreement with the employer by 
which these were used as job orders. The physical 
demands summary prepared from the same occupa- 
tional data is being used by the plant medical depart- 
ment as a guide in selecting and placing handicapped 
workers. The occupational analyst also worked out 
a simple graphic and functional occupational chart 
showing the existing sequence of operations and flow 
of materials in terms of job titles. 

These specific cases of occupational activities 
outlined here do not represent all the work of occupa- 
tional analysts of this district. They only serve to 
highlight the underlying nature and extent of such 
activity in its relation to the functions of the local 
employment office.—FRank J. BopEN, Principal Inter- 
viewer, USES, Springheld, Mass. 


WHAT IS A GOOD 
TRAINING SESSION ? 


EXAMINE closely any good training session and you 
will find these characteristics: 


1. The plan.—The training session must be planned. 
The plans should be fluid, permitting fill-in of sug- 
gestions from the staff. These fill-in contributions 
from the staff, however, are not permitted to fly 
where they will; each is given a mental frisking by the 
discussion leader. When doing so, however, a sense 
of humor is needed; the wrong words at this time will 
kill the spirit within the group. 

A good training session recently held at our local 
office was on the study of the DicTIonAry oF Occvu- 
PATIONAL TITLES AND CODES. 

Originally the training session was planned for six 
interviewers. Typed copies of the eight exercises 
taken from the training materials were handed out 
at a 10-minute get-together on Wednesday morning. 
They were told to write in their answers, completing 
the sets by Friday. Before noon, other division staff 
members were asking for bids to the training session. 
Staff personnel discussed the questions and answers 
during luncheon and rest periods. 

2. Interest, enthusiasm, participation, must be 
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aroused.—The triumvirate—interest, enthusiasm, and 
participation—plays an important role in the success- 
ful training session. 

What was done to invoke these qualities in our 
training session and to keep them alive? 

As we look back, we wonder if the question-and- 
answer device before the session stimulated the 
unusual interest it aroused, and the unexpected at- 
tendance of staff members from other divisions. 

Again, we had changed the routine wording of 
“Study of the Dictionary” to the more personal 
**How to Use the Dictionary.’ Did this, we asked 
ourselves, have anything to do with the interest 
aroused? 

Announcement had been made that no grades 
would be given; no sets of questions would be collected 
after the training session. What effect had this 
announcement? We believe it eliminated fear of 
criticism, fear of failure. The efforts of each staff 
member were his own concern, the desire to do a 
better job. 

3. Again, and again, and again.—Repetition, a 
teaching method as old as the very hills, bears fruit in 
United States Employment Service training. Al- 
though a question has been asked and the proper 
answer given, someone will ask it again. We had 
repeaters. No reference was made to the fact that the 
answer had once been given. The staff member who 
repeats an inquiry has not fitted the substance or 
import of the answer into his special niche for his 
personal use. This repeater question may be his only 
participation in the training session. Participation is 
a yardstick by which interest and assimilation may be 
measured. The old adage applies, ‘‘A teacher has not 
taught until the pupil has learned.”” We might re- 
member in passing, especially when we get these 
repeaters, that with the atomic age has come the 
Lightning Orientation Express: from clerk to inter- 
viewer in 2 weeks! 

4. Reading, interpreting, questioning, keep the 
ball rolling.—The training materials were read to 
the group. Any instructions on how to find titles and 
codes were carefully followed. We turned pages of 
the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES AND CODES, 
Parts I, II, and the Supplement. One member of 
the group read definitions from the Dictionary. 
Our meeting never sagged. 

After the training material relating to the first 
exercise had been read and its directions followed, 
the discussion leader interpreted the instructions. He 
then called for the first question and its answer. 
Each interviewer seated in the semicircle, in turn, 
read a question and his written answer; one question 
and its answer to an interviewer. The group agreed 
and sometimes disagreed. This reading, interpreting, 
and question-answer routine, together with “turning 
the pages of the books”’ was followed during the entire 
training session. 

I believe this session was the best I have attended 
because, for one thing, it held the interest of the group 
throughout the entire period of 44% hours. Informa- 
tion was given directly from the training materials. 
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The staff members attending the training session said 
they had benefited. From the answers and discus- 
sions, the 2-day study had provided each staff member 
with additional information on the use of a funda- 
mental tool. 

Other results of this training session were intangible. 
The study seemed to promote the spirit of one-ness, a 
common interest, and a common goal. The end- 
product, designed to help the staff do a better job, will 
and has shown up in our operations.—IMOGENE 
BRIGERMAN, Local Office No. 17, Chicago, Ill. 


TIME-SAVING BENEFITS 
JUSTIFY TRAINING 


“STAFF TRAINING for Interviewers at 8 a. m., 
Friday.”’ As United States Employment Service per- 
sonnel, most of us, have at one time or another read 
this weekly announcement with a feeling of resigna- 
tion that once again we would be subjected to another 
stereotyped discussion. Someone would read the 
bulletins and manual changes received during the 
past week and then invariably ask the question: 

“Does anyone have any further questions on the 
material? If not, you are excused.” 

How many of us haven’t heard at least one person 
say as they leave the training room: 


‘**‘Why didn’t they discuss so-and so; they know that 
is what has been giving us trouble.” 


These same people hesitate to bring the subject 
matter up for discussion, not because they are afraid 
to take the floor, but because their interest has not 
been developed by a spirited discussion group. 


In the Madison office, we overcame this type of 
situation by announcing, previous to staff training, 
the subject matter to be discussed. This allows the 
interviewers an opportunity for advance preparation. 
Interviewers are also permitted to offer suggestions as 
to material to be covered, thereby stimulating interest 
in subsequent meetings. They are also encouraged to 
contribute ideas and to be constantly on the lookout for 
possible improvements. Staff training meetings are 
arranged at the time of the lightest work load, when 
interruptions are fewest and when interviewers are 
most alert. 


A typical training session held recently in the 
Madison office covered the USES Manuat on the 
revised application process and on standards of 
selection of applicants for referral. The material to be 
covered consisted of approximately 25 pages of new 
manual instructions; therefore, material to be read 
was announced by staff bulletin and posted on the 
bulletin board 2 weeks in advance of the scheduled 
weekly meeting. 

As the training session began, each interviewer was 
given an application blank, to be followed as changes in 
the manual section were discussed. The trainees 
were invited to take part in the discussion in order to 
clarify seeming inconsistencies in the procedures. 
Many arguments were presented pro and con as to 
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the advisability of deleting such entries as “‘birthplace”’ 
and “descent,”? and curtailing information entered 
under “‘education and training,” “‘skills, knowledge, 
and abilities,’ and ‘“‘interests and activities.’ The 
interviewers were encouraged to make use of inter- 
viewing aids, job descriptions, oral trade questions, 
and like devices in determining significant variable 
factors to be used in recording the work history. At 
the conclusion of the discussion there was a summing 
up of the ground covered. 

A similar procedure was followed on the discussion 
of standards for selection of applicants for referral to 
job openings. At the conclusion of the above a short 
written test of the true-false and completion type was 
given. Between meetings the papers were corrected, 
commented upon, and returned to the writers. A 
record was kept of the items about which there was 
some question. Although testing in this fashion 
may be frowned upon by some as a childish school- 
room plan, it seems to be an incentive to careful 
advance preparation of assignments in order to make 
a worth-while showing in a competitive contest. 

The test results revealed that some misunderstand- 
ing as to proper procedure to be followed still existed. 
In view of the need for further clarification, the staff 
was notified that the next training would review the 
material covered at the previous meeting. Check lists 
covering each item included in the revised application 
process were distributed with the request that each 
interviewer analyze some of his own applications in 
light of the new procedure. Self-analysis gives the 
interviewer an opportunity to detect his own weak- 
nesses, and thus detected they are less apt to reoccur. 
During the same period a similar check list was used 
by the supervisor to evaluate applications taken by the 
interviewers, thus determining whether the previous 
staff training meeting had been fruitful of results. 

Analysis of the tests and check lists furnished the 
basis of the discussion for the next meeting. Time can 
be spent more effectively by combining the individual 
shortcomings into a group discussion. 

The succeeding meeting, in addition to the above 
review, permitted discussion as to the necessity of 
having accurate complete applications in order to 
make selective referrals on job orders. The inter- 
viewers, most of whom had been hired during the war 
period, usually had difficulty comprehending the 
urgency of good applications. To emphasize this 
need, a check list was provided to analyze a group of 
employer orders in respect to source of referral. The 
check furnished information indicating which referrals 
were made from the files and which were taken from 
current intake. It also showed the degree to which 
applicant qualifications matched employer require- 
ments. In instances where qualifications did not 
match requirements, it was pointed out that quality 
selection was not being furnished employers and the 
concerted drive to develop job openings would be 
unsuccessful unless well-qualified applicants were 
obtained. The ability to provide qualified workers 
was proved to be dependent upon the completion of 
the application card. In this way, the interviewer was 
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shown his own individual job responsibilities and the 
relationship of his duties to the whole job to be done. 

At the conclusion of the discussion a final mastery 
test was given. The results were highly satisfactory, 
indicating that further training at this time was 
unnecessary. 

The supervisor continued to make day-to-day 
observations in order to determine whether inter- 
viewers were applying what they had learned. When- 
ever it became apparent that more information was 
needed, a few minutes were set aside at the weekly 
meeting to clarify the points in question. 

At a still later date the check list on matching ap- 
plicant qualifications with employer requirements was 
revived in order to determine the extent of improve- 
ment shown since the training was begun. 

The results of this training proved that a well- 
organized session will result in time-saving benefits 
far beyond the amount of time consumed in conduct- 
ing it. 

Interviewers formerly reluctant to attend staff 
training are enthusiastic about further training if the 
meeting is interesting, allowing opportunity for open 
group discussion. They realize that the USES will 
be unable to perform its proper function unless the 
staff is adequately trained. They also are able to 
evaluate their own personal gains resulting from the 
training sessions—GuLapys M. FEnHLau, Interviewer, 
Madison, Wis. 





WORK SHOP NOTES 


THE Review welcomes brief notes from USES staff 
members describing some practical experiences worthy 
of being passed on to coworkers in other parts of the 
country. Concrete, interesting, and helpful—should 
be the criteria for these ‘“‘Work Shop Notes.” 








The USES ...A Friendly Group 


AMONG THE direct results of promotional efforts 
for special services for veterans, the local office was 
requested, by the mayors of three cities in the office 
area, to assist in studies of job opportunities in their 
towns and in the organization of veterans’ information 
centers. Local newspapers gave proper credit, in each 
case. City officials, employers, and civic club mem- 
bers became much more familiar with our operations 
and methods, and many calls were received from 
persons previously not familiar with, or users of, our 
Service, who credited their interest to information re- 
ceived at these meetings. Their subject matter was 
not restricted to veteran matters only, but covered the 
entire field of local office activities. 

Labor organizations, too, became noticeably more 
cooperative, as a result of explanatory talks and visits 
of the veterans’ employment representative. 

The returning veteran, himself, was sometimes of the 
opinion that the USES was just another hurdle he 
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must jump before he was allowed to become, once 
again, a civilian. Upon visiting the local office, he 
learns that we are here to help him readjust to civilian 
life, help him to find the job for which he is best 
adapted—the job he really wants. He finds the office 
staff willing and eager to become his friends, and 
assist him in finding the job he most desires, instead 
of asking him personal questions in an impersonal and 
disinterested manner, and forcing him to accept a job 
distasteful to him. As more and more veterans are 
returning, they realize the USES is not just another 
branch of the armed forces, but a friendly group cre- 
ated by Uncle Sam to aid and abet them in becoming 
responsible and progressive citizens. In many cases, 
yesterday’s dischargees, bewildered by the changes 
brought about by war, through our assistance are now 
in position to become tomorrow’s leaders. I am con- 
vinced that they will not forget, but will be continuing 
missionaries of good will. 

Thus, the effectiveness of the service to. veterans 
program, as a help in building improved public rela- 
tions for this local office has proved to be an asset of 
unquestionable value. The public acceptance of any 
assistance offered the veteran is readily transmitted 
to nonveteran activities, if wholeheartedly undertaken 
and carried out with unselfish effort—S. I. Brooks, 
Manager, Elkhart, Ind. 


When Broadeasting Job Openings 


WE WILL all agree that details are a very necessary 
part of a job order. But they make for dull listening 
when broadcast by the United States Employment 
Service as part of our service to the public. 

Recently we have tried a new approach, adding, 
when possible, a bit of glamor in our radio job 
reporting activities. Not all jobs can be glamorized. 
Such is the job of drill press operator. On this type of 
job, however, we play up the attractive features, 
whether they pertain to hours, wages, or working 
conditions. 

Once in a while we let ourselves go. We are re- 
minded of the order for two girls to work as nurse 
maids. The order read: ‘Does general cleaning and 
watches children; washes dishes, and assists with 
cooking. Will spend the summer on Lake Michigan.” 
But this is what the job reporter said on the air: ““This 
is quite an unusual opportunity for two young girls, 
aged 16 or over, to spend July and August at a sum- 
mer home on Lake Michigan. It won’t be all play— 
there is some work to do. They will do light cleaning, 
assist in the preparation of meals, wash dishes, and be 
responsible for four children. A private room and 
bath are provided. The salary is $10 a week, for each 
girl, plus complete maintenance, a free sun tan, lazy 
hours on the beach, and cool nights.” 

Since only hard-to-fill jobs are radioed, they must 
be made to sound interesting if we are to get the proper 
response.—MarcGareET R. Con in, Sr. Interviewer, South 
Bend, Ind. 
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Jot It Down for— 
Work Shop Notes 


IN THE July 1946 issue, a new column was introduced in the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW to 
supplement ‘“‘Local Office Fronts.’’ Its purpose is to attract a variety of brief factual experiences 
in the day-to-day operations of local offices which we believe are now being overlooked and which 
should be exchanged to the mutual benefit of all local offices. We should like to expand and 
establish this column as a permanent feature, but need the cooperation of local office staffs to do so. 


We feel, too, that very brief items under ‘‘Work Shop Notes”’ will give more local office per- 

nel an opportunity to contribute to the Review. Whereas an employee may be too busy to 
undertake the writing of a long article requiring study and research, these brief accounts of ‘Show 
to do”’ things can be written quickly and with little effort. 
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The field visitor, the veteran interviewer, the individual working on the Labor Market News 
Letter, the employer relations representative. and many others, all, we are sure, are hoarding 
valuable, workable ideas and tips on methods of performances which should be in ‘‘Work Shop 


Notes.”’ 


The items may run from short one-paragraph to approximately 200 or 300 words. They 
should be written in a simple, direct style. All introductory material such as appears in longer 
articles should be omitted. No interpretation of a program to which the item relates is necessary. 
The type of item we want will tell us ‘*This is what we encountered,” ‘“This was our problem,” and 
“This is what we have done about it.” 


If personnel will keep ““Work Shop Notes” constantly in mind as they carry on each day’s 
activities, will jot down items suitable for it, and keep these items rolling in to us—there are no set 
deadlines—we have no doubt the column will become not only one of the most interesting and 
colorful sections of our magazine, but a very useful exchange service of practical suggestions and 
methods for better employment service practice. 
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